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The Opening of the Agricultural College of 
Michigan. 

On the 11th of May, we started from Detroit by 
way of the Detroit and Milwaukie Railroad to be 
|present at the opening of the State Agricultural Col- 
‘lege, which was announced for the 13th. The route 
to St. Johns, the point at which the Lansing stages 
connect with the railroad, which is as far as this rail- 
road is yet opened, is pleasant, and the country pre- 
The road itsel¢ 
is in excellent order, and, with the exception of a few 
miles between Owosso and St. Johns, is all ballasted, 
and gravelled, and in fin> running order and smooth 
asaribbon. The train on which we took passage, 
consisted of two new cars which had never been used 
before. These cars were made at the works of the 
Detroit Car Company, and were as good specimens 
of this kind of work, as can be found on any road 
east or west. We perceived that from Royal Oak 


2}and Birmingham, considerable quantities of milk are 


varried into Detroit each morning, and some of the 


: wealthy fatilies of the city have their own small cans 


secured by lock and key, to prevent all chance of 
adulteration, (or evaporation !), and to secure fresh 
The crops along the road looked ful- 
3 backward as the season. But few fields of oats 
or barley were yet sown, or even plowed ; the wheat 
jand grass crops were beginning to show symptoms 
jof growth, but in general the latter had as yet made 
jbut little available progress, so as to give promise to 
ibe fit for pasture for some time to come—at least 


« 
a 





rer s . 
g|three or four weeks. Of the wheat we have spoken 


in another place. 
ST. JOINS. 
Ifany one be desirous of knowing what anew set- 
tlument in a timbered country looks like, in its first 


18 stages of growth, he should visit St. Johns at an 
early day, and ho will have some idea of the way 


Western cities grow. At present, over a large ex- 


4\tent of recently chopped land, are scattered houses 


and stores in every stage of construction, painted and 
unpainted, Few appear to be finished, for the 
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streets are not yet cleared so as to permit the door- 
yards or enclosures to be completed. “Stumps” are 
e-ery where, in the fields, in the gardens, in the roads, 
in the streets, and in every body’s way. Wy are not 
prepared to say they are not in the houses ; forit was 
not impossible that in some cases they might not 
have been left standing in the corner of some build- 
ing, and neatly planed off for a kitchen table. Some 
of them were large enough for that, and almost broad 
enough for a political platform of the amplest extent, 


We commend the village trustees to the stump ex-/¢ 


tractor which has been doing some good work at the 
College farm. Considering the newness of every 
thing, the ex-Auditor General of the State provides a 
very fair accommodation for travellers at the Ameri- 
can Hotel; and is himself a most attentive host. It 
is not quite three years since he laid the foundations 
of the first house, and gave its name to Sr. Jonns. 
From this place to Lansing, adistance of twexty-two 
miles is traveted by stage over a road which affords 
favorable opportunities for improvements, though | 
not quite so bad as it might be, or as itis called. We, 
have seen roads that were impassable, but this had 
not yet reached that climax. In fact the oust por- 
tions are those which are closest to the two extremi. 
ties. A large portion of this road on cithcr side of 
ni is very fuir, though not by any means cqua] 
a good plank road. 
LANSING, 

When approached from the nort h, seems to hea city 

of very lurge extent. Tho various buildings end | 

dwellings, composing the upper and lower towns, 

stretch along the banks of the Grand River which 

flows through the village, for about two miles, and!; 
indicate in some degree what this place will be in the 











course of a few years. 


THE CAPITOL GROUNDS. 

Since J. C. Holmes, professor of Horticulture, has 
taken up his residence at Lansing, the State authori- 
ties have entrusted him with the work of laying out 
and planting the square piece of ground on which it 
is designed to erect a suitable Capitol for the state 
offices and Legislature at some future day. The 
square contains eleven acres, and is, we belicve the 
highest piece of ground in the village. From the 
street on which it fronts, the land rises with a very 
gradual elevation to the centre, and then gently de- 
clines, leaving a fine plateau for the site on which is 
to be placed the building. At present this site is 
marked out as an oval, to which concentrate the 
several avenues and walks, which have been laid out. 
The whole ground has been carefully graded, leveled 
harrowed and rolled. All the divisions made by the 
laying out of several avenucs, iad been sown with 
grass and white clover eced, a short time previous to 
our visit. The several avenues have been planted 
with Elm, Horsechesnut, Mountain Ash, Maple, and 
‘other choices kinds of trees. Near the site for the 
Capitol, there will be a belt of evergreens. The 
whole plan refle.ts great credit upon the taste and 
skill of the gentleman who projected it and has di- 
rected the work, These grounds will form a very 
magnificent plaza for Lansing. The only fault to be 
found with them is that they are not half largo 
enough. 

THE COLLEGE FARM AND STUMP MACHINE. 

On the 19th we paid the ae of the State Col- 
lege a visit, and found that a great deal of work had 
been done since our former visit, The College build- 
ing had been cleaned out and the reoms about tobe 
ail put in order. The furnace and baths for tho 


wy ; ne 7 € > > . 
From its location, and the| ase of the chemical department were nea ly finished 


advantage of bing the Capitol of the state, and hav-| put the laboratory was not yet ready to have the ap- 


ing public institutions located around it, Lansing 
nust eventually become a place of much importance. 
and of considerable trade at no very distant time. All|: 
now wanting is arailroad communication with either 
of the main lines of railroad which pass through the }} 


state. This want, we understand is about to be sup- 


rs 


and of the t 


paratus arranged, The class and recitation rooms 
were nearly fitted up, acd the pongo, reom and li- 
brary was being supplied with desks and book cases. 
Out of doors, a large amount of grading around the 
buildings had been dene. Some of the land which 
wwas to be set off for horticu!tural operations, had been 


ied during next summer by the ae le of Jackson plowed, and about one hundred and seventy five 
wrs lying directly scuth of Lansing. | 5{ imps 


had been pulled up on this land end in the 


The citizens of Jackson, realizing the importance of|road leading from the plank read to the buildings. 


connecting the Branch road from Adrian with a line 
northward, 


ties of arailroad from Jackson to Masons and the 


h: 1VO deter minc yd to grade and lay the puller, of which 1} 1e following cu CY 


The machine used for this work was the Willis’ Stump 
ut will give some idea, 


and of its manner of woiking. This machine had 


‘ e.samo to Delhi: and those o ‘ 
a4 of Mason do the same to Delhi; and those ot | heen manufactured at the Detreit Locomotive Worl kg, 


The citizens of Owosso, on the 
ukee road, meanwhile undertake} 5 


Dethi to Lansing, 
Detro at tand Milwa 
to make the road connect cirectly with the Jackson 
neg at Lansing ; and all is to be ready for the cars 
by next fall. The property owners around Lansing 
of course feel doeply interested in the railroad project, 
and have shown a disposition to aid the project 


liberally. 





t 


of an extra size, and of Lake i et or iron. But 
en with this precaution it was found hardly power- 
rt ii danagh fur the work to which it was to be ap- 
otied, The green hardwood stumps cf this region 
are not easily moved. The roots penetrate through 
‘he sand ard Icam into the clay which lies be cath, 
ind as they spread over a large areca, when pulled, 


bring up an immense amount ofearth. A moderate 
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sized stump which had been upturned by this ma- 
chine, was estimated to have twelve tons of earth 
clinging to its roots, and some of the stumps which 
had been pulted up in the roadway, we saw four pow- 
erful yoke of oxex pull upon in vain, in a futile at 

tempt te roll themover, after they had been pulled out 
of the ground.” These instances are cited to show the 
power which can be exerted by the machine, But 
to do this kind of work, irons of extraordinary weight 
and strength are necessary, or the tremendous pow- 
er applied, will break them if the iron be brittle, and 
if it be tough it will be stretched by degrees and sensi- 
bly weakened. The President was so well satisfied 
with the principle on which the machine we1ked, and 
the display of its powers, after being fitted for the 
heavy work te which it was te be applied that he 
made proposals to purchase it, for the use of the fary. 
A machine of the same kind has beer in use for some 
time clearing off lots and streets in the village of 
Wyandotte. 

The stock on the farm, at the date of the opening, 
con isted cf four yoke of oxen and four cows. One 
of ihcse yoke 1a1 been employcd on the farm for the 
pist winter; the otker three had just been brought 
up from Lenawee county by Mr. Rappalje of Ridg- 
way, who had been commissioned to purchase them 
and the cows. The oxen and cows were a fine lot. 
with a tinge of Devon blood apparent in them. The 
oxen cost $165 for each yoke, and m‘ght beconsider- 
ed cheap, Mr. Rappaje was offered $185 for them 
on his way up, and they could have been sold for al! 
they had cost on the day they arrived at Lansing. 

The want of houses near the College is a great m 
con enience, and one which it is proposed to remedy 
at an early day 3.1. Scott, ar architect of Toledo. 
was at Lansing whilst we wore there, and was com- 
missioaed to submit plans for residenecs for the pro 
fessors, which should not exceed in cost $2000. This 
is certainly being as economical as the true intcrests 
of the State will permit. The bricks for these resi- 
dences will be manufactured on the farga, and as the 
‘rt cf Lrickmak’ng wd tile making will be amongst 
the practical acquir2 nents to be taught at the Col- 








lege, the material for buildings to be used on the 
farm will eventually be furnished at a low rate. 
THE FACULTY AND THE STUDENTS. 

The Faculty at present consists of J, R. Williams, 
Pres dent, J. C. Holmes, Professor of Horticulture, 
and Secretary of the College, Robert D. Weeks, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature and of Farm Economy, 
this gentleman is from Massachnsetts, and is well 
qualified for the position. He has had much expe- 
rience as a teacher, and his examination of the stu. 
dents, and his classification of their abilities impress- 
ed us very favorably. 8. R. Fiske, formerly of the 
Normal School, is Professor of Chemissry. C. Tracy, 
is Professor of Mathematice, and is from Ohio. He 
is favorably known as an author of a text book on 
arithmetic. D. P. Mayhew, of the Normal School 
is appointed Professor of Natural Science, but would 
not take his place, until the close of the term at the 
Normal institution. Dr. Henry Goadby of Detroit 
has been appointed Professor of Entomology, Physi- 
ology, and Comparative Anatomy, and will be called 
to take his place at Lansing as soon as the organiza. 
tion of the College requires his presence. The ex- 
aminers of the students were Professors Fiske, Tracy 
and Weeks. The whole numbcr of applicants for 
admission was 110, but only 70 came for examina- 
tion, of these 63 were admitted as qualified, whose 
names and places of residence are given jn the fol- 
lowing list: 

Names of the S:udents, 
Adinitted into the State Agricultural College, with their 


nearest postofice, and the counts to whic each belong. 
May 14, 1:57. 









































Name of Student. Dos! office. Couuty. 
J siah T. Hammon), ...- ---- Jackson, ...--..|Jackson. 
Wiebster 4. Wied, <<... <0. EAPO, <566.005 Wayne. 
Marcus Eh. Peck, occnncsnens ONIN, acecas O kland. 
Win. Wi. Car en 6F,.< .....0<. Hows, ...25.- ivingstcn, 
Waite. M. Chester, .....-... Detroit... .ces Warne. 
*e eca N, Taylor, ---- -2---/V kland, .....-./Oak and. 
Hen y Ci ristiancy,...-....-. Wits T06;,......... Monrce. 
Co ries E. Hollisier, -|Nebak:, ..-.- ©.inton. * 
David E. Hinman, -. -|uch:man, ..... Berrie», 
Wits 8, 'Oreen es. cawcicecs sone Ed Git, Ss cccue Ingham. 
Alanson E Goodrich, ....... lewit’, ......../U-inton. 
Honry N. Curtis,-..-.....22-| fowell Livi gstrn. 
Gr fila D. Thu stun, .-......./2tu gi st. Joseph. 
eorge N. Wa'ker. ...--.... |Sa: ford, .......-]/ni hem 
Meme M PLOMO cose cucecucs “redonia, .-..-. Washteniw. 
Newitt. Cutl r, ......-....|/Lansing, ....... { gham. 
Hema: J. Van usen, ese. ...-|NOvi, -..-....-.| ekl nd. 
CHM ING © tise <3 awe aves ¥O'f. .........~.;Oskland, 
Charles T. Ko:ter, ....--..../Lansing, nzham. 
TOON Me GRANT 6. cece onan Jackson, ... eckson. 
Jame: Tiylct, «cece: --/U adilla, . Livingston. 
Enos § edman,--... lUned Ta Livi g to>. 
U yss s Stedman, ~ 2../Unadi Ja Liv ngston, 
Horatio Ives, --...--.----. --|Unadila -ee----|iivin ston, 
Sidney M Abboit,.-.........)Farning on, ----/Osk’and, 
Joseph G. Bry n, a amng st n, --. |Oak'and. 
Mzs u D. Chatterion, .......|Sanf ri,.......- In_h wm, 
G orge P. H mp 4rey, is nford, scien atta Inghem, 
Soloa A. Whi-com ,..... ---[Detr > ‘it, sanscce. | WEYNC, 
Geor,e@ (), Neisn,..... ce. [De i Wayne, 
Henry). Bor ham, .......... |Windsor, -.-... Kr¢ A. 
COrge:E. EVOP'S .2<.<.-...- iG aud Rapid-,_./Kent. 
Onlando ¥Yukh m.........- | ai es Station,..} ere ee, 
Mortimer Markh m,... |GiinesStaiion,..| enosce, 
Merritt B Snyder, -..- | tunos er, avooa<f 5 Oxeons 
Merrit C Skinner,....-- iLansi Bye eae ( gham, 
Ciomas W. Farri gt n, _--| Mila: fy cangecess!| OUFEO, 
haries E. Farrirgioe, ...--.| fil n, ..2.----.| donee 
George (t Torrey, --.-----..|3: maingham, Jakland, 
dcnry Be PRO Ufsss<-se0<aue t4 ton Kay, ids, - - | Laton. 
Leonard V. Becb , .......-- :{Stee.bridje, -..} ngham. 
Albeit E. cowl s, emnnenaa 3°“ il wane a jing bag. 
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Nome of Student. Postoffice. County. 
















R&tephen Galloway, ..-.-.---- | ‘tamburgh V'ge,| Livings‘on. 
Albern K Swe °t,.--- SINS iis cocene Shiawassee, 
Adams Bavley, .-- --|Biz Bewver, -..-/Oakland. 
Natha> D, Mussey, RAM-O, .....<.. 'Macomb. 
Gad M. Adars, .----- i*helsea, .-.---. | Vash enw, 
Stephen W. une me,...-..)/Kee’er, ..2... 2. |Van Buren. 
Simuel L. Kilbourne, ....---/Sanfo d,--..--.- fegham. 
Ransom M. Brooks. ..---..--|Dearbornville, ... Wayne 
Cnales J Monrve, .---- iawre? ce, .....| V-n Buren, 
Jared MV. Knapp, -------- |Petlevue BN {“aron. 
Kucsel B Calilnhan, ...-.--.-!5 nfird, ...._-- iInghame 
Henry L. Barney,----------- owagia *, -....-| Cass, 
SS eee a. eee Ingham, 
Nexton I. Kinne, - wao--ee--| Witliamst: wn, -. Ingham. 
Harvey Bush .--..--.-.....-/Fowle ville, .._.|Livingston. 
Henry B. Carpenter, -------- Windsor, .--.--.|Eaton 
Henry G. Lewi:, ......-sase Lansing, ....--.- |Ingham. 





The studies in which the applicants were examined 
consisted of orthography, penmanship, composition, 
geography, arithmetic, being those generally acquir 
ed in the common schools. The results of the exam- 
ination indicated a greater proficiency in arithmetic 
and mathematics, than in the others, and gave a very 
favorable impression of the amount of learning com. 
municated at these schools. The students applying 
from Detroit showed no superiority over those who 
came from d stricts where high educational advanta- 
ges are not as easily attained. The students werea 
fine intelligent set of young men, and ranged in age, 
from 14 to 24. The great proportion of these how- 
ever, were of the age of 16, 17 and 18, only a few 
being over 20, and under 16. The list shows that all 
sections of the State are represented, though not 
every county. There are, we understand several ap- 
plications from the states of New York, Ohio and 
Missouri, which the Faculty did not deem it advisa- 
ble to encourage, until it was understood how many 
would be presented from Michigan. On the day af- 
ter the opening of the College, the applicants were 
informed of their adm‘ssion or non-admission, and we 
were present when the first classes were arranged 
preparatory to entering upon the first course of 
study. We may as well note here that among those 
adm tted was one boy, who had never been to any 
school, and whose qualifications were all obtained in 
his father’s kitchen, and whose only tutor was his 
own father, a hard working farmer, whose place was 
hewed out of the dim old woods by which his home 
was surrounded so densely that no school had ever 
been held near cnough for his boys to reach, to ob. 
tain a chance for a single term. 

THE OPENING OF THE COLLEGE. 

On Wednesday morning the, 13th ult., the Board 
of Education of the State of Michigan, comprising 
the Hon. H. L. Miller, of Saginaw, Hon. John R. 
Kellogg, of Allegan, the Rev. Mr. Willard, of Battle 
Creek, and the Hon. Ira Mayhew, the, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, delivered the State College 
buildings and farm into the charge of the Presideut 
and Faculty of the College, in the presence of a large 
concourse of citizens from various parts of the State, 
many of whom had brought their sons for the purpose 





of enjoying the benefits of the institution. About 
10 o’clock, A. M., Mr. Miller called the assemblage 
to order, in the large lecture room of the College, 


with the following brief remarks : 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—The attendance here to-day, 
of so large an assemblage of the citizens of the State, to 
witness and take part in the opening of this institution, 
affords me a high satisfaction, and I feel it to be a grateful 
duty, on the part of the Board of Education, to express 
the great pleasure it gives them. It manifests a warm in- 
terest in the cause of education ; also in that department 
of it to which this institution is to be more particularly ée- 
voted, During the time which this Poard have been oc- 
cupied in carrying out the designs which the State had 
committed to them, they have felt strongly that everything 
connected with the institution was new, aud that in push- 
ing them to completion they would have to undergo pecu- 
liar trials, and that they could look nowhere for preceden s 
by which they might be guided, They are now happy to 
feel, by your presence, that your countenance and sympathy 
are with them, In commencing the exercises, with which 
it has been deemed proper to celebrate the occasion of de- 
livering the Coliege and all its appurtenances into the 
charge of the Faculty, that that body may now commence 
the labors of iastruction, I deem it peculiarly appropriate 
to recognize the guardianship of that one Great Being. 
who is before all human powers and we will now com- 
mence our exercises by reading a portion of the Divine 
Word. 


The Rev. Mr, Willard then rose, and read in a 
beautiful and impressive manner, the Third Chapter 
of the Book of Proverbs. 

The Rev. Mr. Mahon made a prayer. 

The President announced that the Song of Labor, 
by Frances S. Osgood, h d been set to appropriate 
music, by M. H. Ingersoll, of Lansing, and that it 
would be sung by the choir, 

The President said that he felt happy to announce 
that the Board of Education had made choice cf the 
Hon. Joseph R. Williams as the President of the 
Faculty, and that John R. Kellogg would deliver to 
them and to the Faculty of the College and farm, a 
Brief address. 

The Hon. John R. Kellogg made the following ad- 
dress. 


Mr. PrEstpENT—It seems to have been a beneficent pro- 
vision of the great Creator, that all the generations of men 
that have existed upon the earth, and all of the human 
tace that now live upon it, and which may bereafter e 
called upon to fill our places; each in their day have 
had, or have now, or will have their certain duty. Nations 
have national duties ; States have State duties ; and indi- 
viduals have each a certain part to perform which adds to 
that progress which seems to be the destiny of all Each 
and all are responsible, and must, in the end, stand in their 
lot before the great law-giver and life giver who upholds 
all things by his omnipotent power, and who will hold the 
scales of justice, whilst every. knee shall bow, and every 
tongue shall confess, that the neglect of a duty, public or 
private, will not be a small or unimportant matter. He 
who gave us life, and gave us duties to perform, has a wise 
design to be fulfilled and may not be trifled with ; nor 
may hislaws be neglected with impunity. 

Sir, today we, as representatives of the State, have a duty 
to perform, and we find ita pleasant duty—for it is an evi- 
dence of that inevitable law which the Creator has extend- 
ed over all his works. It is one the performance of which 
marks a new era in the progress of the State. Itis a duty, 
the fulfillment of which will aid in developing that intel- 
ligence which is the breath of life to civilized nations. 
This world waich we inhabit was made by progressive 
steps, and its Maker, at the close of each successive day, 
ona review of his work, pronounced *“a!l very good.” 
Happy, thrice happy for us, it we shall be able to look 
back on the work we have done, and on our consciences as 
God has given us ability, be able to say that we have done 
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all things well—it is all very good. 

The work which the State has endowed us with the pow- 
er to carry up to the point, when it passes from the hands 
of the Board of Education, is peculiar. It seems to be pe- 
culiar as a work for which man was created--for after 
making all the preliminary ar:angements in regard to fit- 
ting this globe for man’s inheritance, the Creator seeis to 
have paused to review his work, and ‘Behold, there was 
nota man to till the ground.” Then out of that very 
ground was man formed in the image of Him who breath- 
ed into his nostrils the breath of life; then was he also en- 
dowed with special powers ; then was authority given 
unto him over ‘Il things, and then was issued the command 
that he should go forth and till it; but not till after the 
seed of sin was sowed by man himself—and yet man’s vo 
cation was not takenfaway, for altough the curse was upon 
all, yet in his mercy it was ordained that summer and win- 
ter, seed time and harvest should forever remain, and by 
the sweat of our brows were we assured that our bread and 
water shall be sure. What, though the untilled earth send 
forth its thorns and its briars; labor and toil, by the great 
primeval law, beautifies and adorns it with perennial har 
vests, and with the flowers and fruits that ever are a glo 
rious testimony to the wisdom that gave them and us ex- 
istence. 

To you, Mr. President of the College, in the name and 
representing my colleagues in the Board of Education, is 
now committed the charge of this important institution. 
To yousir and to the gentlemen associated with you as the 
professors, and your aids in perfecting a large portion of 
this youth of Micbigrn, in a Knowledge of the capabilities 
of the soil, is given the glory of carrying out this great 
work to a perfection which shall elicit the thanks of coming 
generations. We are well aware that the responsibilities 
and duties attached to the position which you have ac- 
cepted, are to be neither light to carry nor easy to perform 
But we have full confidence that you enter upon the charge 
confided to you, with courage, with a determination to 
carry out faithfully, the design which it has become a State 
duty to put in execution. From the seed which the State 
has planted and which you are to watch in its earliest 
growth, we look for a harvest worthy of her liberality, and 
of your own eminent position and character. Let the re 
sults be worthy of yourself. worthy of the age in which we 
live, and of the State of Michigan, With my own prayer 
that God will give his blessing to your efforts to add to the 
progress of the age, the country. and the State, we com- 
mit into your hands the Agricultural College of the State 
of Michigan. 

The President of the College in reply, delivered an 
address too long to be published in our columns this 
month, but of the highest interest to the farming 
community. He reviewed the present position of 
agriculture, brought forward the difficulties which 
surround the establishment of such an Institution as 
the College was intended to be when in full and per- 
fect operation,—surveyed with a wide ra ge the ben- 
efits which learning and education would confer upon 
farmers, and exhibited the actual profits which would 
accrue from the application of intelligent labor to 
the culture of the soil. We make the following ex- 
tract from it; as peculiarly applicable to a large mass 
of our farmers: 

The next objection is embraced in a question triumphant- 
ly asked, “ huw can you teach a man to plow or to hoe?” 
that is, “how ean his practical skill be improved?” | 
contend that even in this narrow view, the mere application 
oflabor, there is much to be learned. An English ditche: 
will dig three rods of ditch to your two, and do it better 
An English plowman, taught with implements far inferior 
to yours, will strike a straighter and far more even furrow 
than you can. If a farmer's practical skill cannot be im 
proved, he had better abandon the threshing machine 
and take up the flail, and had better resume the sickle for 
harvesting his grain. The average production of corn in 
Michigan is twenty-three bushels per acre, of wheat Jess 
than thirteen bushels per acre, and of wheat in Ontario. a 
model county’of New York, fifteen bushels peracre. Now, 
if the practice is righ, the farmer does not understand the 
true principles of culture. If his theory is right, then his 





practice is wrong, and there is room for vast improvement 
in both. In some of the old countries of Europe, the wheat 
crop runs up to forty, fifty, and even seventy bushels per 
acre, and their average crop is nearer forty than thirteen 
bushels per acre. The difference between thirteen bushels 
and thirty bushels per acre would make an annual gain to 
Michigan during the next six years, of $10,000,000 at least. 
Have the wheat growers of Michigan nothing to learn? 

The exhaustion and deterioration of the soil has been es- 
timated at ten cents per acre annually. There are about 
130,000,000 acres of arable land in the United States. 
There must be a loss of $13,000,000 annually therefore, 
mostly for want of practical skill in resuscita‘ion of the 
land. The cultivated land of Michigan is about 3,000,000 
acres, The loss to Michigan therefore from this cause is 
about $300,000 annually. This exhaustion of the soil is a 
great National practical error and sin. Has the farmer 
bothing practically to learn? 

Pass along on any great thoroughfare, and you willsoon 
come to a farmer who yards his cattle in the publie high- 
way, wastes the manure which shonld fertilize Lis flelds, 
and allows the public to thread their break neck passage 
among them. The next perhaps feeds his corn whole, and 
loses a third of its nutriment. Another deprives his pigs 
of light, and their growth stops. Another allows pestilen- 
tial gases. generated under ais barn, to be inhaled by his 
stock, Another allows his cattle to drink out of mere mud 
holes, instead of pure water. Another allows his sheep in 
winter to go without any water at all. The next exposes 
his calves and colts to the wintry storms, thus arresting 
their growth, while it would absolutely cost less to keep 
them growing and housed. The next has perhaps not a 
fit tool to work with efficiency on his whole farm, Another 
sows poor or mixed seed, or not half enough, and as acon- 
sequence reaps halfa crop. The next plonghs his land 
but three or four inches deep. He has little faith in deep 
ploughing and thorough pulverization, but has full faith in 
the signs of the zodiac, the moon and luck. He believes 
in good luck while putting in the seed, and has a realizing 
sense of ill luck in harvesting, costly experience in both 
theory and practice. 

I could extend this list of practical errors to an indefi- 
nite length, Such facts prove that instead of less, the 
farmer bas more to learn practically about his business 
than any other man in the world. In fact one third of the 
industry and energies of the farmers of our country are 
literally wasted in consequence of ignorance, and defiance 
of all rules of thrift and economy. ‘The same recklessness 
among men in other pursuits would result in immediate 
bankruptcy, and starvation. 

The choir sung the following beautiful ode com- 
posed by I. M. Cravath, Esq. of Lansing expressly 
tor the occasion : 

Hark! Hark! Hak! 
Ti ler of the earth! 
Thy di cf triumph’s ecme! 
Scien e+ ow ow's t' y wo th. 
Ard bui ds with thee her home, 
Lo! at the gate of her temple she stand, 
Thy 8 nss e ids enter her wal's ani behold 
Her search o t ‘he secrets of earth, tili it sans, 
Dissolved b her teuch, are transform d inte gold. 
Ha ltothee! Hail, child of toi! 
Stall Science f rake thee? Nonever! 
We; led ¢ thee her heart and h r hand, 
And t! is, her fair temple for ever ! 
Hark! Hark! Ba k! 
From t: e distant field, 
Is hard the plo man's song! 
Tre -o:l now its wealth - nail yield, 
Frm his etlorts Lidden long. 
Laber s'all here le rn wow potent the charms, 
For herare wrought in this assical sh de, 
And Leaning we'l pleas: d with this medel of ft. ms, 
Shall take fr heremp emsthe plow an t:espad». 
Hailtotlee! lal,chidef tol! 
Shall Sciencs forsa'e t ee N rever! 
We pleice thee h r he:rtaudh rha d, 
Acd this, her fair t mple forever. 

Govern’ r Bingham in an eloquent and appropriate 
address reviewed the history of the educational sys- 
tem of the state. 

The ceremonies concluded with the singing of the 


Hymn of Labor, by J. G. Whittier, to the music of 


Old Hundred, and the pronunciation of a benedic- 
tion by the Rev. Mr. Moore. 
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Tile Making. 
Amongst the important operations which are fore- | 
ing themselves upon the attention of the farmer who | 
would make the most out of his Iands, the first—the | 
very first—is the science of draining, or of ridding the 
land to a certain depth of the surplus water, which 
either destroys, or prevents a healthy vegetation. 
Connected with this science intimately is the art of 
making tiles ; for one of the chief expenses to be | 
cs'imated in all plans of draining, is the cost of the | 
tiles, and their transportation te where they are to be 
used. Many also are tuta'ly ignorant of the fact that | 
akiln of tiles can be made as easily by their own 
labor as a field of ten acres cam be plowed ; and | 
yet it is true, and it is owing to the inventive genius | 
ofa Michigan van that it isso. During the past 
month, we paid a visit to the tile works of Mr. John 
Daines, the inventor of the tile machine which is ad- 
vert’se in another part ef the Furmer, examined 
Lis yard, his clay mill, his drying shelves, the ar- | 
rangement of economizing the work of making tiles, | 
and noticed particularly the working of his machine ; 
fed it with our own hands, turned out the tile from | 
it, cut them into proper lengths, and placed them, | 
after they were made, upon the shelves to dry. | 
Al this we did expertly after twenty minutes prae 
tice, and found je to be far short ef a very laborious | 
work, wi b or without taking cff our coat. We are 
therefore, practical y convinced that it is possib’e for 
any firmer who has c'ay upon his land, or whe can 
purchase it in his neighborhood, to make his own tile 
aud to burn the:n, with but a litt'e instruciion. We 
proceed t» lay befere our readers the mode of opera- | 
tiun, and the oxpease of starting a tile factory on a- 
cale large enough to supply one or two moderate 


{ 





‘ab ut eight inches apart. 





Fig. 1. Sie Daines Tile Machine. 


sized farms, where two or more farmers cheese to 
eombine together. 

Ist, The Clay.—The clay should be of good 
smocth quality, free from stones, or gravel, and such 
as will make a good quality of brick or pottery. 
When brought out of the bank or pit, it may be 
stored, or stacked up till it is wanted for use, im any 
convenient place near to the p'ace where the tile is 
to be made When wanted to use, it is thrown into 
the “ pg” or clay mill, where it is tempered, with 
water and ground to tho eonsistency of good stiff 
dough or putty, easi'y worked into any shape between 


the finger and thumb, without sticking to them. 


2d. The Pug Mill, is ina box which stands on 
posts about 20 inches from the ground. This box is 


' about three feet square and from four to five feet 


in height. It is made of two inch plank put inside 
of a stout frame. The bottom of the box is made to 
slide out so that the ground and tempered clay, will 
drop out into a wheelbarrow or car, or upon a she-f 
from which it can be shoveled into any sort of car- 
riage to ke conveyed to the tile machine. In the 
centre of this box is fixed a wooden cylinder about 
a foot through. Into this cylinder, along its who'e 
surface are firmly driver iron flanges at distarces of 
These flanges are pieces 
of flat bar iron erooked so that in turning the cylin- 

er, every particle of clay is stirred and mixed with 
the water necessary to temper it. The cylinder ter- 
minates ia a shaft to which is fixed an arm by which 
a horse turns it. A full mill of elay is generally 


| ground aud emptied in a about an hour, or less. In 


Mr. Daines’ manufactor, , it is the work of one man 
to fill, grind and empty the mill, and twelve mills 
full are considered a good days work. One of this> 
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Fig. 2. Flinect Drying Shed, 2nd Clay Mill for making tiles. 

a, Stack of unmixed clay. 6, The pug or clay mill, with a sweep ten feet long. -c. The tile machine. 
d, The passage way of 6 fectin the shed along which the machine is moved on its own wheels, as fast 
as the shelves are filled on either side. e, The wooden railway, 3 fect wide, which brings the clay to 

he machine, and which may be carried out so that if will take the d: ied tile to the door of the kila, 
which may be located at cither end of of the sheds. ff, The shelves on botn sides of the shed, 60 feet 
long, with supports 9 fect apart, and £ feet in width: “Bach shelf 12 inches above the ene below. 





may be made at a cost of about five or six dollars. | works the screw of the piston or plunger, which is 
The quantity of clay ground by one of these mills | worked by a handle attached to a small balance 
at on2 time, is sufficient to make about ten rods of | wheel. Attached to the end where the tiles are mado: 
four inch horse shoe tile, or 15 rods of threc inch.| is a small wooden frame supported on a level with 
3, The tempered clay.——When the clay is sufficient- | the lower line of the die by legs that fold up when 
ly ground, it 3s taken from the mill in large Inmps, | it is taken off to be moved or packed away ; it i 
worked with the hand into forms of abeut a foot! about three fect and a half in length, and is made in 
square every way, aud carricd to a platform or move- ju iree divi ftw 
| 
| 
| 





ions of twelve inches each. These divisions 
tite car which is sti tioned beside the machine. | have each a serics of small wooden rollers, on which 
From these lumps, thick stices are cut with a wire-|moves a cloth apron. When the clay is forced 
and kneaded with the ha adi nto a shape suitable to! through the die it comes out in turee long parallel 
go into the box of the machine. This work is done ' strings of tile, moved and rome on these apronss 
by the man who turns the wheel which icone ned each of which are the length of a ber: When the 
piston rod ; and it is performed whilst another ma "| table is full, the tiles ar 






is cutting the tiles edie aking them from the; wires which are pe asad down ina ene which 
apron, and laying them on the shelves. forma part of the weeden framo work of the apron 


Ath. The tile mackine.——The tile machixe is only stand, The whole is easily worked in a space of 
eight feet in length, aprons end all. It is mounted | cight by ten feet. : 
upon wheels, and is simple ia construction, easily | 
kept in order, not liable to accident from any ordi- 
nary canse, and will make pipe, horse shoe or so!e tile | 
of any size, acccr ting to the na‘ure of the die whi-h “a 
may be used. The power spplied to drive the clay 
through the dies, is the serew, worked by a small bal- 
ance wheel as shown in the engraving. In simplici- 
ty of construction and efficiency 








of work the mach’ne! Fig. 3. Sect’ 
of Daines, is not equalled by any yet invented. It 
is made of ca: st iron, and cousists cf a lex set on 


onthe Goa of shed and shelves, en a 
» feel ta the inch 









i re 
fect, to which arecattached small wheels by which it 2 fs 
can be moved to any place. ‘Phe iron box or franc | fg wooden i which ss sisal up yore 7 
is about five feet in leneth and four te On inel wide; cet unon shelves i ery ray t ‘. kin 
at oue end is fastened the die, whic Thess ves aren ade of ¢ itiamiaciai ine for ihe 


| rests, pr inch boards arranged soas to give each 
the clay is put, and in which the square shaped plan | shelfa widt] ' 
ger compresses the clay through the dic to form | ed to any 
the tile, is the main division of the frame, and eeeu- | the thks to suit h’s e ee 
pies about two feet in length, one half ef this division, 6th. The Rilns —The kilus for burt 
18 covered with an iron plato screwed down sclid;) made of 





of or put on by screws and nuts. 
hai they may be extend- 


wee ssary 4 
Tneeessary by the maker of 











g, may be 
<n i any size, or the Ue may Le burnt in the top 
he other consists of a lid which lifts with : © Fe 4 iu his f 
sie a consists of a lid which lifts — 2 handle | of a common brick kils, or by any potter in his far- 
ad whie - <7 ©. £1 in ete ‘ . | i @. 4s 
. Ich, when the clay ix filled in, is shut and fast-| nace When a kiln is built pw posely, a very eeencm- 
ened by strong iron latches on either side, w ‘ich swing | ical size is ten feet in length by feet in width end 
‘ mi Fy tc + FOCr 1 iene vv Si id nm Widtin enu 
into their place by weights, The cther two fect cf} six to eight fect in height, This will admit of the 


the frame is occupied by the iron tube ia whieh! construction of tvo arches to run Jen athwise of th 
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who could not Iearn to make these tile in half a day, 
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kiln, and permit the use of common sized cord wood, 
Two lengths of four feet wood going the whole length 
of the arches. A kiln of this size will burn about 
two hundred and fifty rods half four inch and half 
three inch tile at a burn, or enough to make three 
quarters of a mile of drain, For permarent use, it 
should be made of brick and arched ever. The floor 
laid with brick, with interstices between each row, 
to admit the heat and flame 

7th. Cost of the fixtures—We give the cost of the 
fixtures necessary for a tilery such as would supply 
the wants of three or four farmers who might com- 
bine to set up one for their own use. 
The Machine .... ........---- 200. ccce-ccccoccee S11 00 


The pug mill for grinding Clay+s+sseess Oe eeeeeee 6 00 
Laying down a wooden track for a car to carry the 

Clay from mill to Machine. ++++++-+eeee eee eeee 4 00 
Cost of a car with platform..........-...-.---.- 5 00 


Range of shelves 6 feet high and one foot apart, to 
contain a kiln full of the size above mentioned 
would require 10 lengths of 12 feet inch boards, 
and each length of shelf would require four 
pieces of scantling for standards, and 12 pieces 
of board three feet long for cleets as supporis to 
the shelves, and eighteen boards of 12 inchs 
width to form the shelves, altogether about £000 
feet of tamber worth $10 per 1000_.........-... 80 00 
To render the shed complete; a roof should ex- 
tend over the whole, projecting three to four feet 
beyond the out side of the shelves, and the erec- 
tion of which would cost probably for lumber and 
WR cee Saks cots ecto enssees wesoescoesce WON 
SPL MACE Ass ob xe cccccnceacckchessecsasebee! OU SW 
$255 00 
With the above fixtures and the work of two smart 
active men one thousand rods of good first rate 
horse shoe tile could easily be manufactured in from 
one month to six weeks, of sole tile about 600 rods. 


And we can safely say after a fair trial. that a man 





as well as Mr, Daines himself, with his machine, ought | 
not to be admitted inside of a barnyard, for fearsome 
of the poultry might damage him before he got out 
side the gate. 

For the more complete information of those who 
would be willing to undertake the business, we give 
a ground plan and sectional view of a yard and shed, 
together with the shelves and millattached. On the 
construction of the kilns, we shall have something 
more to say in the next number. 


~~. 


How Drained Land operates j in Oakland Co. 


JAMES BAYLEY'S FARM, 

About the 9th of last month we made a visit to Bir- 
mingham and Troy, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the operations of tile @rains in that vicinity, 
knowing t*at Mr. Daines bad afforded the farmers 
a good chance to cbtain the material for draining at a 
cheap rate aid elso that there were few localities 
which could be r ore benefited by draining, as near- 
ly all the land is either clay, or has a strong clay 
subs il, which retains the water near the surface. 
Our first call was made upon Mr. James Bayley the 





president of the State Agricultural Seciety, whom 


we found busily engaged in getting out manure to 
put into a field which he intended to sow with wheat 
next fall. His team consisted of a pair of large grey 
horses, at least sixteen hands high, and which wero 
of the right ealibre for work. 

Mr. Bailey had a portion of field only where he 
had laid tile drains. This field had a gentle slope 
upwards from the lane which bounded it, and along 
its lower portion in the lane, was a small brook into 
which the drains had their outlets. We found the 
water running from them freely, and on walking over 
the field,which was in grass, the sod was found to be 
much thicker and more even where the influence of 
the drains reached, than in other parts of the field. 
As in this instance the drains had been laid at the 
lower part of the field, it became very evident on 
walking over it, that this portion was much drier 
than on the remainder of the field, although the latter 
had every advantage of slupe, and with the field 
in its natural state, it would be looked upon as the 
earliest, driest and most productive land. Previous to 
putting in these tiles, which were of very small calibre, 
and not such as Mr. Bayley desired to use, the low 
part of the field was quite wet, during the spring, 
and the crops which came off it were of little value. 
Since they have been put dowa the whole nature of 
the crops have altered for the better, and Mr. Bayley 
thinks that two years have paid him fully for his 
outlay. Ho is about to put down some more drains 
of a like kind as soon as he can. 


CLEMENT PEARSALL’S EXPERIENCE. 
Mr. Pearsall has used more tiles for drains than 
any other farmer in that neighborhood, having laid 


about 600 rods altogether. He was well satisfied 


with their operation. On one piece of low land, 
where he had never been able to raise crops of any 
value, the cutting of a drain, and putting in tile had 
jxrinitted him to realize large and valuable grain 
crops. Anotker piece of tile drain was giving him 
scine little trouble, when we were at his place ; the 
water running from it beingred. He thought one or 
two of the tiles had been affected by the frost, and 
were being washed away. On this line of drain, the 
tiles evidently had tco much to do for their calibre. 
For about seventy or eighty rods the drain ran 
through a low piece of Jand on which the water of 
such rains as had prevailed the week previous, col- 
lected to a considerable depth. , Besides, beyond this 
piece of land, two long branch drains joined it, mak- 
ing the whole drain of the form ofa Y, and giving 
the lower portion a greater flow of water than it 
cou!d pass readily, and at ovee. Mr. Pearsall was 
about to put down some more drains, and to use oak 
plank for them. This we think not economical. 
Ouk plank in the first place will only be temporary, 
and the saving will be slight, ifany. As we estimate 
the cost per rod, the advantage is decidedly in favor 
of tile, a rod of plank drain costing as follows : 
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For the three sides.of a triangular drain mado of 
inch boards, six inches wide it will take twenty-five 
feet of lumber at $10 per 1000 fect, 25 cents. The 
ditch will have to be dug wider than for a tile 
drain of equal capacity, nence it will cost nearly three 
cents per rod more for digging. The making of the 
plank trough, and the nails would also cost about 
five cents per rod, 

So that the cost of the plank drain would amount 
to about twelve or fifteen cents per rod more than 
where the tile cost but twenty cents per rod, and all 
other expenses were equal. 

S. V.R. Trowbridge had tried stone drains for the 
purpose of getting rid of water which surrounded his 
house, but they had filled up and become useless. 
Since he had put d wn drain tile, he had had no 
trouble. While at Mr. Trowbridge’s house, we saw 
his well known bay horse, which has done so much 
service to the horse stock of Oakland county. This 
horse is out of a mare got by old Eclipse, and his sire 
was an Arabian horse sent over from Tripoli by the 
American charge near that government. He fs a fine 
compart, well built animal, of medium size, and re- 
markably gentle in temper. 

Linus Cone had put down his drains at a time 
when there was no such material as tile to be obtain- 
ed. He had consequently built them of stone. Ile 
had about twenty miles of drains on seventy acres of 
land. There was no standing water to be scen on 
the surface of any part of his farm, 

Mr, Allison of Troy had kept an open ditch in his 
orchard until the last three years, which had proved 
to him a great annoyance. He had had a tile drain 
in use now for three years of some 60 rods in length, 
and had found it not only more efficient than the 
open drain, in getting rid of the water, but he had 
also got rid of all the loss and annoyance which an 
open ditch had constantly given him. 





The Corn Crop, and how to grow it. 

In a letter to you a few months since, I remarked 
I would write to you again before corn planting time 
(or spring) and I must acknowledge I am rather late 
as to time, but not as the weather is to day ; for the 
earth is covered with snow, a strong wind blowing 
from the west, whirling the snow into heaps, or 
driving it with velocity across our pretty prairie, with 
thermometer at 22, or 10 degrees below the freezing 
point. In the last November number of the Farmer, 
Mr G I Jones ot Barry county, asked for information 
on plowing sod for corn, and received at that time 
very good instruction from our able editor. 

The corn crop is one of the utmost value to the 
the tillers of soil. In the United States in 1840 there 
were grown 377,531,875 bushels of corn and 84,823,- 
272 bushels of wheat, or nearly 4 bushels of corn to 
1 of wheat ; and in 1850,592.071,104 bushels of corn 
and 100 485,944 bushels of wheat, making nearly six 





times as many bushels ofcorn as there were of wheat. 
Now it is evident corn makes the pork and does much 
in making the beef for market, and in raising the 
30,354,213 of swine, 9,792,091 of horses, asses and 
mules, and ia connection with corn stalk fodder, 
does much at this time in keeping about 7,000,000 of 
milk eows, 2,000,000 of working oxen, and 11,000,000 
of other cattle, also about 10,000,000 of poultry; and 
it is evident that corn bread enters largely into the 
consumption of many families in various parts of the 
Unitd States as being economical, and also beneficial 
to health. 

Now, sir, I will give you my system of practice 
while a farmer in the state of New York, and I think 
it holds good in Indiana. I never plow sod ground 
in the fall, unless it is a very hard clay soil. To 
facilitate farm business, all spring sowing should be 
‘one before plowing land for corn. 

Let the sun warm the surface of the land, and all 
the grass grow as much as it may, on the ground 
you intend to plow ; but before you vlow, haul all 
the well saturated manure, that is well broken up by 
ordinary method in your barn yard, on to your corn 
ground, drop it in small heaps not to exceed twenty 
loads to the acre, and spread the same as you plow. 
Have a perfect plow for sod, and turn with the lap 
furrows, as Cescribed in the November number; my 
method was sixteen furrows for a rod in width In 
plowing with the lap furrow, all the manurcis laid in 
la line at the edge of the preceding furrow, and is 
covered by the succeeding ones. Plow five inches 
deep—not exceeding six. Many erroneously think 
they are plowing cight or ten inches deep, when they 
do not exceed six or seven. As soon as the top of 
the plowed land is a little dried, roll it with a heavy 
roller; tsen drag with a short tooth or light drag, at 
an angle of twenty or twenty-five degrees from the 
line of the furrow each way. This will leave the 
land in fine, mellow condition to mark and plant ; 
tend well, keep it in good order, but in no case break 
the sod. The manure is in drills, and by not break- 
ing the sod which.covers it, the manure is all decom- 
posed, and the exhalation arising therefrom, warms 
the soil like a hotbed, and it will grow more corn 
than twice the amount of fine manure spread on the 
surface, and dragged in. 

In the following spring, plow this corn stubble 
ground with a broad share or stubble plow, at least 
one inch deeper than it was for the corn crop : plow 
across the former furrows, and all the manure applied 
the previous year will be fine, and be on the top of 
the furrow, and the land be in good condition for 
a spring crop, and toseed with clover. The fullow- 
ing or second year, plow once in August, and sow 
with wheat. 

With the process of growing corn as above descr 
bed, [ have raised on land that was exhausted, in 





Saratoga, N. Y., 90 bushels of shelled corn per acre. 
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It is a fact not to be controverted that the farmer 
who makes the most loads of manure for the num- 
ber of acres of improved land, is the best farmer. 

Wheat sown on summer fallows here last fall is 
very much killed out; that sown in among the stand- 
ing corn, where the stalks stood through the winter 
looks very well. JONATHAN EDGEDCOMB. 

Lima, Lagrange Co. Ind. 





A cheaply reclaimed Marsh. 


Mr. Eprrorn :—Sir—In looking over the fifth 
number of the Farmer, I saw an article written by 
John Jones of Cohocta (Tuscola) on the cultivation 
of marshes ; and ¥ do hereby certify to the truthful- 
ness of all that he has written in regard to ditching, 
plowing, the way and manner of raising the different 
crops, the exuberant growth of English hay, and the 
great change which has effected the general surface, 
in rendering it smooth. 

I have about fifty acres of marsh separated from 
Mr. Jones’ by a stream of water. Our marshes were 
naturally good, yet susceptible of great improvment. 
You will see, by reviewing Mr. Jones’ remarks, that 
he was at an enormous expense in bringing about the 
time when he may enjoy the satisfaction of mowing 
over a smooth surface, and of reaping an abur- 
dant harvest of English hay. I have taken a dif- 
ferent course, as you will see, from that taken by 
Mr. Jones, to improve my marsh. In the first place 
it was ditched; next I improved an opportunity 
during a thaw in the winter, some seven or eight 
years since, of harrowing a portion of my marsh 
over several times, after which I sowed on timothy 
and redtop seed. The wild grasses having a perma- 
nent root, and being natural to the soil, it was some 
two or three years before I realized a great return 
from my improved hay ; yet I cut a good quantity 
of grass every year. The tame grass continued to 
increase, and the wild to disappear, until there is 
searcely anything but the improved hay tobe found. 
The bogs have settled materially, and in some places 
entirely disappeared, so much so that we have used, 
for two years past, a horse rake, to the exclusion of 
all others. You will see from what I have stated, 
that it is much cheaper to improve marshes in this 
way, than to go to the expense of breaking them up, 
as my neighbor Jones has done; and to improve in 
my way, a crop can be had every year. The harrow 
that I used was a common one, haying eleven teeth. 
I chained a heavy billet of wood on it—drew it with 
two yoke of oxen, I think a simple apparatus may 
be made so as to accomplish two objects at the same 
time ; viz., a boat made of plank, similar to a stone 
boat, with sharp knives or teeth three or four inches 
long, and so arranged as to cut all the surface the 
‘first time over; then by loading this boat heavy 
enough to make it serve as a leveler and a harrow 
at the same time, and passing over the ground with it 





one way, and then crosswise, will, I think, prepare it 
well, for the reception of the seed. This I would do 
in the fall, or very early in the spring, in order to 
get the spring rains and secure the germination of 
the seed. 

A word in regard to ditching : It is quite a com- 
mon thing, for our farmers who have low marshy 
ground, in order to drain them, to cut a ditch 
through the centre of the swamp which will, as they 
think, be a cheap and effectual way of draining. It 
is a gross mistake. I have found so by observation 
andexperience. There is a ditch running lengthwise 
through my marsh, parallel with the river from ten 
to twenty five rods from the upland ; it is wet, con- 
t'nually, over this entire strip of marsh, between the 
upland and ditch. The portion of marsh between 
this ditch and the river being continually dry, except 
a short time in the spring when it becomes inundated 


[by the surplus water from the river. The water on 


our marshes does not, as is supposed by some, rise up 
out of the marsh; but it oozes out of springs along the 
upland and spreads out over the marshes ; and by 
cutting a ditch along the upland it will prevent the 
water spreading beyond it. I have another piece of 
swamp which was very miry ; I had two ditches cut 
last fall, one on each side near the hard land, which 
have rendered it dry, so that a team can be got about 
on it with perfect safety. 

After a marsh is thoroughly drained the bogs wil] 
settle away themselves, but in order to expedite the 
matter the application of a heavy roller, soon after 
the frost leaves the ground in the spring, will, I 
think, prove effectual, in making a smooth surface. 

W. E. Winton. 

Tuscola, Livingston Co, Mich. 


A Water Ram in full Blast. 


While at Birmingham, we visited the farm of Mr. 
Opdike, who has put in operation a water ram for 
the purpose of supplying water to his house and 
barnyard. The house and barns of Mr. Opdike are 
situated on the summit of a hill at the foot of which 
is the-spring that supplies the water to operate the 
ram. The ram was one of medium size, and as we 
approached it in the calm clear moonlight, it could be 
heard working like a high pressme steam engine, 
every stroke resounding. It was placed in a well, 
sunk about three or four feet below the surface. 
The well was lined with plank and covered with 
boards so as to keep leaves or straw from blowing 
into it. The spring from which the supply of water 
came was distant about twenty-five feet, and formed 
a beautiful well of clear water about three feet deep. 
It was covered also. The connecting or feed pipe 
which supplied the ram was a piece of gas pipe with 
a two inch bore. The corducting pipe was a heavy 
lead pipe with a half inch bore. This conducting 
pipe was sunk in the side of the hill to an average of 
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about three feet deep, and carried the water up a 
steep ascent of 60 feet perpendicular height, but along 
the side of the hill and to the house about a distance 
of 80 rods. The water was first taken to the house: 
and fell into a vat, and the overflow was brought back 
by a pipe to a round trough which stood in the yard 
where the cattle could have access to it at al times. 

In the arrangement of this ram, the head of water 
given to the supply pipe was about thirty inches. 





Clover Frozen Out. 


While at the farm of Mr. James Bayley in Troy, 
he took us over a field of clover of fourteen acres in 
extent, which had been entirely killed by the frosts 
of last winter. In this case the clover was not frozen 
out by heaving, but had evidently been killed in the 
ground. We could and did take bold of the clumps, 


and pulled up the long tap roots from a depth of 


five or six inches. The clover had evidently not 
been eaten down close in the fall, for there was the 
remains of a fine full growth covering the ground 
quite thickly and evenly. It seemed as though a 
fire had swept over the field so completely dead was 
every particle of vegetation. We have seldom seen 
a more complete or thorough destruction. 

The field lay on the top ofa rising ground, and 
the top soil was a rich loose loam, containing a good 
deal of calearcous sand. This top soil, we suspect: 
lies npon a subsoil of clay, which holds the watcr— 
especially in winter, and probably freezes on that 
account dewn to the clay. During the fine weather 
of last February, this soil, both from its exposure, and 
its natural qualit’es felt the quickening effects of the 
temperature which then prevailed, and the clover 
plants began to grow. The rains, together with the 
cold weather which prevailed during-March, and 
which would and did freeze such ground when filled 
with water to some considerable depth, undoubtedly 
checked very suddenly the growth of the clover 
plant, choked it completely from the air, and thus 
caused it to rot as it did. This is an accident of cli- 
mate, and the only reme 'y for it that can be suggest 
ed is thorough tile draining, which by carrying off 
the water, and causing a fu'l aeration of the soil: 
would have the effect of ra‘sing its temperature and 
in some measure preventing its being frozen to such 
a depth or to such a degree as this field had been 
subjected to. It was evident also that the subsoil 
held the water largely, for around the base of the 
hill near the low grounds, several large springs well- 
ed out freely, and one of them gave a constant and 
steady supply even in the driest seasons. Mr. Bayley 
was about to summer fallow this ficld for a crop of 
wheat next season, and with this design was drawing 
upon it about 280 loads of barnyard and sheep fold 
manure. If the season is favorable, the field ought 
: ‘i. him forty bushels to the acre, at the 
east. 


load$ of the very best barnyard manure to the acre’ 
the amount ef vegetable matter in the field, which 
will be applicable to the growth of the wheat plant, 
is enormous. 





On the Structure and 1 Functions of Insects. 


BY HENRY GOADBY, M.D., F.R.L.S8. 
Written for the Michigan Farmer, and copyrighted by the Author. 


THE AMERICAN COCKROACH—continued. 

The prosternum, fig. 28, shows little more than the 
breast bone; some of the bones which support the 
acetabula (sockets for the legs) are there, but this 
portion of the chest is so very delicate in the Cock- 
roaches, and the hips so enormously large, that a 
more perfect d'ssection is too difficult to make. All 
the inferior organs of locemotion are magnificently 
developed in the Dictyoptera; the members of this 
order are peculiarly adapted for running—indeed 
we do not know anything that can compare with, or 
overtake a Cockroach, once under way—its speed is 
prodigious, 








. Fig. 28. Tle prosternum and anterior I-g of the Cockroach, 
We have seen that in Dyticus, where great strength 
is required for the swimming legs, that the hips are 
composed of strong corneous, perfectly flat plates, sol- 
dered to the metasternum; the other two pairs of hips 
are merely rounded tubercles: in the Cockroaches 





however, the hips of all the legs attain very con- 
siderable size, and form, as it were, a fourth joint of 
the leg. The figure of the anterior leg shown in 


With tho dead clover, and about twenty fig. 28, exhibits the hip at a, which is seen to possess 
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great capacity for muscles whic ‘filled it ; these {joint with the hip and thigh. The thigh is shown 
have been entirely removed through the large aper | at ¢, the tibia or shank at d, and the tarsus or foot, 
ture seen at the top. At 6, we have the trochanter | terminated by the hooked claws, at e. It is sup- 
—a bone which invariably contributes to form a/ pused that the strong spines so abundantly seen on 














Fig. 29 The Mesonoctum, and pou:t'ons of superior anterior wings 


the thighs and legs of the insects, materially assist 

in progression. 

a, the hip; b, the trochanter ; c, the femur, or thigh; 
d, the tibia, or shank ; e, the tarsus, or foot, pro- 
vided with five joints. 

The mesonotum is beautifully developed, and shown 
at fig. 2'; to it are articulated the superior-anterior 
organs of flight. “These structzres are extremely 
thin, and light in texture, bnt wonderfully 
strong ; the distribution of the wing bones 
through them is very considerable. and as a 
whole they present charming illustrations for 
the microscope. In the mesosternum, fig. 30, 
we have one of the finest and most perfect 
exhibitions furnished by the insect kingdom, 
viz., the display of a well formed ve tebral 
bone, as perfect in all its parts, as though 
it were obtained from a man or a mammal. 
In the prosternum there is a foreshadowing 
of this structure, which obtains its max'mum 
development in this, the middle segment of | 
the chest. In fig. 30, 

a is the vertebral bone ; 

b, b. the lougitudinal processes ; 

c, the tr nsverse processes. 

To render the analogy between this insect 
breastbone and the vertebral bone of a mam- 
mal complete, we find that on its inner sur- 
face are developed two furcate, or Y-shaped 
bones, which protect and transmit the nervous 
cord—the analogue of the spinal ma:row of 
the superior animals. 

The limb of tke second pair of legs only 
differs from the first pair in superior size ; the 
the cavity of hip is, however, of considerable 
dime: sions: its bones are shown in fig. 30: 

d, the hip: e, the trochanter ; 

J. the femur ; g, the shank ; 

h, the tarsus. 

The metanotum is also well-developed, and 
sone of the bones which ester into its com- ¥'8- 82. The Metasternum, with the pos- 

4 “ne : 5 ie ° terior leg. 

- position, with great distinctness: to it the 

ig.39. The Mesouternum nnd . ° 

serond I:g oftheock-o eh. true organs of flight are articulated. 

The wings of the Blattaria are remarkable for| ©The metasternum agrees in all its general partic’ 
their great delicacy of structure and thorough trans- | lars with the meso:ternum, it is only larger; it may 
parency. See fig. 31. be seen in fig. 32, and the same letters of reference 
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apply as in fig. 30. With it is given the posterior | Spiracles are not found in connéction with either 


leg the Cockroach. of these structures, except one pair at the top of the 
The dorso- and ventro-abdominal plates are well | dorso-abdominal plates, fig. 33 a. The reason for 
formed, and represented in figs. 33 and 34, this is to be found in the fact, that the spiracles are 





Fig. 31. The Metanotum, ard the true wings « f the Cockrovch. 
placed at the sides, and were cut through in making | insects, called circt ; but no one appears to have the 
the section. least idea of the use—a point of ignorance to which 
Attached t> the last segment of the dorso-abdo- | we plead guilty, in common with all those authorities 
minal plates, is a long, jointed, somewhat filiform | who have preceded us in such inquiries. 
appendage, common to both sexes of aia: Another unknown organ, which is also unnamed, 


= 


























Fig. 34. The dorso-adjominal plate:, with the circi Fig. 34. The ventro-abdominal plate. 
presents itself in connection with the ventro-abdo- | is unusually great « the rule that the dorsal portion 
minal pla e:, placed on the terminal portion of the|shall possess one segment less than the ventral sur- | 
last segment. face, is, however, maintained—as there are eight dor- 

By counting the segments respectively of these | sal. and nine ventral segments, 
two figures, it will be seen that the number of each| We have thus described, and illustrated the details 
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of the skeleton of Blatta americana, we cannot 
hawever, give an idea of the splendor, and magnifi- 
cence of its color ; imagine a reddish brown, of a pe- 
culiar tint, and surpassing beauty, modified, and 
toned down, from its greatest intensity, to a shade 
scarcely appreciable. The same bone presents at 
one view, a combination of these effects, which re- 
quires the aid of the Microscope for its developwent, 
By the aid of the Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, these 
illustrations are singularly rich, and impress the mind 
of the beholder, with the grandeur and sublimity of 
of many of the neglected, despised, nay, contemned 





works of Almighty Wisdom, 
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KETCHUMS MOWER. 












Ketchum’s Reaper and Mower. 


My experience with reapers and mowers for a few 
years past has been considerable, and like very many 
others has been paid for pretty dearly, so that it may 
not be without use. I commenced with Ketchum’s 
mower the first year of its publie existence. I hud 
watched this machine from its earliest infancy with 
great care and anxiety, for I felt that if successful, 
it was to work a greater revolution in farming 
than any implement since the iron plow and horse 
rake. The world can never know how much time 
has been spent, or how much money sunk, beforethis 


most valuable implement was 
brought to its present state of 
perfection. To me who saw it 
in its first rude form, there has 
been a striking illustration of 
what can be accomplished by 
patience and perseverance. I 
I purchased one of the first 
years make. It worked well 
then, considering how short a 
time had been given for im- 
provements. It was a great 
mi gain over the scythe, in the 
4, hands of raw Irishmen or Ger- 
ys mans. The next year it was 
‘4 exchanged for an improved ma- 
© chine, for the first years use sug- 
* gested many alterations, and the 
4g. improvements were made readi- 
# ly, and rapidly as its defects 
‘ye, Were diseovered by working. 
4 The second machine I used till 
it was worn out, I then tried a 
! reaper, manufactured in Monroe 
‘3 county. This I found a total 
* failure, not worth enough to pay 
~ for the use of the ground it now 
“4% occupies in my back yard where 
\ itisrottingdown. For the next 
i ' two years I went back to first 

‘ principles and depended on the 

« seythe and cradle, willing to 
‘wait till the various machines 
\\ which were being brought out 
~Y should be more completely per- 
\5 fected. Still I found that in 
| mowing even the old machine 
would have been ,a great gain 
over the help I was compelled 
toemploy. During these two 
years I gave all the different 
machines a careful examination, 
with the view of purchasing ul- 
timately, one that would com- 
bine the most good points as a 
mower and reaper, being fully 
satisfied that one machine could 
be made to operate in both ca- 
pacities. I found plenty ofhar- 
vesters that did very well, but 
all of them more or less defec- 
tive as mowers, and mowing 
with me, as with most farmers 
in this state is of more impor- 
tance than reaping. I became 
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entirely satisfied that the principles of Ketchum’s 
mower was superior to all others, and that none 
could be useful or successful without adopting the 
great feature of his, so placing the cutter bar as to 
leave a clear space between it and the driving wheel. 
In the interval since I threw up the old machine 
great improvements had been made both asa mower, 
and by converting it into a harvester. I purchased 
one of the latest improved machines, last spring, and 
used it as a u.ower over a large surface comprising 
almost every variety of ground and grass, and al- 
most side by side with some of the best of the other 
machines, No pains were spared to give the ma- 
chine as thorough and severe a test as could ever be 
brought to bear upon it again. The same was done 
after converting it into a reaper, and as such it was 
used in the same field, and drawn by the same team 
where one of the most popular, and really one of the 
best of its rivals was used. No machine has ever 
had a more thorough or severer trial, for I was de- 
termined to bring out its defects. At the end of 
the season I became fully satisfied, that as a mower 
in ease of draft, effective work, strength and durabili- 
ty Ketchum’s latest improved has no equal, and asa 
combined machine it is beyond all peradventure su- 
perior to any that has yet been brought out. This 
is strong language but there is not a single popular 
machine which is not to a greater or less extent an 
imitator of Ketchum’s, and such being the fact, I pre- 
fer the original to the imitation. 

It is true, that many of its rivals are superior to 
some of the earlier of Ketchum’s machines, but it is 
also true that they do not compare favorably with 
the later ones; very many farmers therefore are in- 
duced to purchase an inferior machine because it 
works better than one of Ketchum’s old and less 
perfected machines. They should remember that 
during all this time, all that the most untiring ener- 
gy, backed by unlimited capital, and a perseverance 
on the part of the proprietor that knows no rest, as 
well as the active co-operation of one. of the most 
naturally inventive minds of the age, has been in 
constant opperation to make this the most perfect 
machine of its kind in the world, and the ultimate 
verdict of the people will be that the object has been 
fully accomplished. 

If my experience therefore can be of any avail to 
others, and my advice worthy of confidence, I have 
no hesitation in recommending Ketchum‘s latest im- 
proved combined reapers and mowers as superior to 


any other that is now in use. T. C. Peters. 
Darien, May, 11, 1857. 


On Seeding Timothy with Clover. 


Mr. Eprtor:—It is a very common complaint 
among farmers that clover will run out in three 
years. I wish to give the result of my experience in 
seeding timothy with the clover. The usual way of 





seeding, and the way to have clover run out in three 
years, is, to buy clean clover seed, and sow it, and 
wait, as the common saying is, “for the timothy to 
come in of itself.” But alas, the timothy does not 
always come in quick enough. On many farms thi§ 
season the frost has drawi a great deal of clover out 
of the ground and killed it, and there it has “run 
out,” sure enough. On examining these fields, I find 
that the clover is most injured where there is no 
grass with it. I have land that has been seeded for 
two, three, five, and seven years. The land is oak 
upenings, of varied kinds of soil; sand, gravel, and 
clay, and a mixture of allthree. Thesurface is roll- 
ing, and the frost has not injured my clover to any 
extent, neither are there any signs of its running out. 

My way of seeding is, to mix clover and timothy 
seed together, balf end half, and sow a bushel on the 
acre. I think the timothy indispensable for this 
reason: that it forms a sod over the ground, and 
when the frost heaves up the ground, the sod being 
tough and strong, keeps the earth around the clover 
roots; and when it comes to thaw and settle, it 
keeps in a mass so that the clover is set back into 
its place and is not killed by the frosts. In case the 
clover is injured, the timothy will not winter-kill, and 
it will be found better than dead clover for hay or 
pasturage. 

As it is necessary to sow the clover the year before, 
in order to have pasture in the early part of the sca- 
son, my way to grow the best quality of hay, is to 
pasture my meadow in the spring with sheep until 
the middle or twentieth of May; then the weather 
is warm and the grass will start up much thicker 
and will be of a finer quality, and will make a better 
quality of hay than a meadow without pasturing. 
The sheep manure that is left on the ground is a 
great help to the grass. After the sheep are taken 
off, I sow two or three bushels of plaster to every 
ten acres. 

I have often noticed clover that was not pastured in 
the spring. The stalks would be scattering, and they 
would be long and coarse, and would lie lopping and 
sprawling over the ground, making hard work for 
the mower. But the opposite is the case wh-n 
managed as I have stated above. The stalks will 
grow up even, and be easily cut. I would like to 
have some of my brother farmers try this plan the 
coming season, and report the result tothe Michigan 
Farmer. A. C. Briaas. 

Occoia, Mich, 


> 


Spruce Beer.— Take three gallons of water of 
blood warmth, 3 half pints of molasses, a table spoon 
full of essence of spruce, and the like quantity of 
ginger-—mix well together with a gill of yeast; let it 
stand over night, and bottle in the morning. It will 
be in good condition to drink in about twenty four 
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The Ruta Baga. " 


Amongst the crops to which stock raisers should 
give some attention, none are more prominent than 
the Ruta Baga or Swedish Turnip, and none ar. 
more remunerative if rightly grown. The greates 
diffeulty in growing the Ruta Baga as it shou!a be, 
arises from a want of proper preparation of the soil 
before t}e seed is put in the ground. If the field 
be not thoroughly tilled and manured, it is a mere 


waste of time and money to sow the seed; instead of 


a round, large full, brittle, sweet turn'p, the grower 
gets a long necked tough, stringy, strong, indigesti- 
ble bulb, that is fit for neither man nor beast to feed 


"on, and only half a crop at that. As th: season is 


close at hand when the crop should be sown, we 
think we cannot do better than relate the practice 
and experience of Mr. Rappleye of Ridgeway, who 
says that afier sume years’ experience, he does not 


‘now well understand how farmers who raise stock, 


can get along without this crop. When he first tried 
them, he had a field of about nine acres «n which he 
had grown a crop of corn the year before, having 
manured it very highly. To this field early in the 
spring he gave another heavy dressing of manures 
and turned it in to the depth of twelve inches. As 
soon as he would perceive that the weeds and grass 
began to start, he crossplowed, and this he repeated 
eith«r with the plow or cultivatur once about every 
two weeks until the 20th of June, whvn he gave it its 
last plowing, following with a fine harrow, and then 
rolling. Ruta baga seed was sown w'th a drill im- 
mediately upon four acres of this field, carrots up- 
on two acres, and potatoes were planted upon the 
remainder. All the crops raised upon this field took 
the first and second premiums at the Lenawee coun- 
ty fair of that year. The frequent plowing and cul- 
tivating, during May and June, had the effect of rid- 
ding the surface soil of the weeds which are the great 
bane of all reot crops and made the soil thoroughly 
mellow. Besides this, after the seed was sown, Mr. 
R. topdressed with two bushels per acre of a mixture 
of ashes, plaster and salt, in the proportion of two 
bushels of plaster, to the same quantiy of wood ashes 
and one bushel of salt. In an incredibly short space 
of time after the seed was sown in drills of thirty 
inches apart, the plants of the Ruta Baga were up 
and spreading so as to almost cover the ground. 
The plants were immediately thinn.d out with the 
hoe, and from the time they were first seen until they 
were pulled, the plants never stopped growing. The 
thorough cultivation of the ground before the seed 
was sown was the great secret of success. ‘Two of 
Mr. Rappleye’s boys weeded the whole four acres iv 
about two thirds ofa day, for the reason that there 
were few weeds to pull out. In harvesting the cro 

Mr. R. took good care to trim the roots and top 
closely, and he also was carcful to have his cellar well 





ventilated and the windows were open the whole 
season, though when his first crop was stored, he was 
very much afraid that the frost would injure them; 
but he soon perceived that whenever he shut up the 
windows of the barn cellar in which the roots were 
stored, even for a night, that a considerable moisture 
was perceptible on the beams and flooring over head 
he next morning. He was, therefore, very careful 
to give this moisture a fair chance to be carried off, 
and his roots were thus kept sound until the spring 
During the early part of the first winter in which 
he had carrots and Ruta Bagas, he fed the milch 
cows largely with carrots. These becoming short, 
and wanting to kcep a suppl for his horses, he de- 
termined to try his cows with the Ruta Bagas, but 
feared very much the effect of the turnips on the but- 
ter and miik, and also the remonstrances of Mrs. R. 
Without making any remarks, he stopped feeding 
carrcts to tie cows, and comnienced feeding Ruta 
Bagas as freely as he had fed carrots. He heard 
nothing of the matter for three or four days, until 
one day at dinner Mrs. R. ask-d him w at he had 
ben doing to the cows; but he wisely replied 
“nothing.” The lady rejoined that something must 
have occurred. A few days afterward, Mrs. R. again 
inquired more eagerly than before what he had been 
giving the cows? Upon which Mr. wanted to knaw 
if there were anything the matter? The answer was 
that during the previous week the,cows had increas- 
ed their yield of milk nearly two quarts per bead, 
and that at the last two churnings, the butter had 
come full twenty minutes quicker than usual, and it 
was of finer quality when it did come. Mr. R. in- 
quired if there were any peculiar taste or smell to 
either the milk or the butter, and he was told he 
could judge for himself, as he had eaten a part of 
the last churuing during his dinner. He then in- 
forraed his wife that he had about a week previously 
changed the feed of the cows from carrots to Ruta 
Bagas, bat fearing thas the flavor imparted by the 
turnips would be complained of, be had said nothing 
so that he might watch the result. Since that time 
he has fed Rata Bagas to his milk cows every 
winter, and he has found them the best kind of food. 
The same winter, he fatted a heifer almost entirely 
upen Ruta Bagas, and she having been killed, so 
that the beef was used on town meeting day when a 
large number o: farmers dined with him, be in- 
quired of them what they thought of the beef, and 
whether any turnip taste were perceptible? His 
guests all declared that the beef was as good as any 
they had ever eaten, and that no turnip taste was 
perceptible. Mr. Rappleye considers that much of 
the bad flavor of the turnip, which is imparted to 
the milk and meat, happens because the turnip is not 
well topped and tailed when taken up, and also from 
the fact that they are first badly grown, from pov- 
erty of soil, and the prevalence of weeds at an early 
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stage in the growth of the plant, which checks the 
increase of the bulb, and causes a corresponding in- 
crease of leaves. Ruta Bagas may bo easily raised 
at the rate of one thou.and bushels per acre ata 
cost of not more than ten cents per bushel. They 
may he sown at any time from the 15th of June to 
the first of July, and as an ordinary fall frost does 
not injure them, they will grow tili late in the season. 
We hope every farmer will try an acre, during this 
season, but we repeat what we have already said, be 
sure and have the ground got ready in the best style. 
before a seed is sown, and do not spare the use of 
the plow and cultivator before sowing the seed which 
ought not to be sown before the 15th. 


aainiihenadiesie teats 
Charring Fence Posts. 

Mr. Eprror :—When I was a boy and lived at 
hone with my father he fenced his dooryard and gar- 
den with posts and boards; some one recommended 
that he char the posts which he did and they by no 
means answered our expec ations they failing long 
fore our neighbors and ourselves anticipated they 
would. So much so that it became a remark in the 
neighborhood. My own experiments convince me 
that the principle isa bad one. Now for the reason 
The action of the fire so far destroys the nature of 
the wood that it is no longer able to resist the action 
of the water and air which affects them most near 
the top of the ground where they first fail and the 
charring prepares the wood for retaining the moist- 
ure which it jures its durability—[And yet on the 
railroads where a large quantity of fencing is done 
the posts are charred.—Kb. | 

Now permit me to advise the young Illinois farm- 
er and ail others to procure good white oak grown 
in wet ground, otherwise called swamp oak, split out 
his posts, set them with cobble stone, and allow no 
earth to come near them, let the foot of the post 
rest upou a flat stone. Fence built in this manner 
will meet the expectations of its owners. 

J. A, GaLLoway. 

P.S. Mr Tooker says that those who subscribe 
for a good agricultural paper always get their money 
back. 1 can say more, there is more than one arti- 
cle in the April number of the Farmer that amply 
pays me for the cost of the paper. J. A. G. 


Jottings by Our Agent. 


Dear Eprror :— Perhaps I owe the readers of 
the Farmer an apology for letting two months go 
by without any jottings: but you are aware I have 
been passing hurriedly over the older portion of the 
State, and ata season f the year when there was 
but little to take note of. 

I think I have not mentioned in my previous notes 
that I accidentally visited on the 12th of March ult , 
the pottery of Mr. D. B. Harrington, of Springfield, 
Oakland county. I was not aware before that there 
was such nice earthen ware manufactured in the State 
of Michigan. Isaw therec urns, crocks, pans, mugs, 





bowls, and in fact almost every variety of earthen 
ware vessel in use. She ware is strong and substan- 
tial, the glazing ornamental, neat and handsome, or 
fantastic, to suit the taste of almost any one. But 
the article that attracted my curiosity mist was a 
vessel which Mr. Harrington calls a foot-warmer. 
It is shaped not unlike a half keg, supposing it to be 
sawed through the center the long way, with a strong 
handle un top, and a spout at one end, turned up 
instead of standing straight out. ‘This vessel is to 
be filled with hot water, and put into a sleigh or 
wagon, flat side down, For it to roll over is impos- 
sible, and the feet are to be kept warm by resting 
them on the convex side. It would hold about 
three gallons, and I think it would be a convenient 
ves ‘el in which to take water to the field in summer. 

I acknowledge from Mr. Harrington the compli- 
ment of a most beautiful bowl, out of which to eat 
my bean soup when I get to be an_agriculturist. 
Aud I have an impression that our Editor and the 
matron of the Household were not furgetten in the 
benefice. 

The prospects of wheat inthe east and north part 
of the State were gloomyfenough when I was there, 
the last of March and the first of April, but here, at 
Kalamazoo, May 9th, and west to the State line, it is 
very promising. 

On Thursday morning of this week, I walked over 
the marsh meadow of C. T. Tucker, of Decatur. It 
is and I believe, the handsomest plateau of marsh 
meadow I have ever seen. Mr Tucker has not 
fully ditched it yet, but has cut some very heavy main 
ditches, one almost the entire length of his rorth line, 
one mile. He has a half section of land, about 120 
acres tillable, and 200 of marsh meadow on which he 
had one hundred tous of bay burned las fall. He 
tel.s me that his marsh is of a firmer and more com- 
pact quality than ordinary ; 2nd that he has plowed, 
and raised big corn and potatoes on his open marsh. 
I should select this farm as one that money could be 
made from fast Mr. T. would sell, as from his losses 
of last year, he does not feel able to go on and im- 
prove as fast as is needed. 

March 5th, I saw a yard of fine colts on the farm 
of Mr. Wm. Nowlin of Pulaski, Jackson county. 
They were remarkable, not so much for beauty, as 
for size, considering their ages, one and two years; 
yet they were by no means homely, but an extraor- 
dinary good lot of colts. I tried to isduce Mr. 
Nowlin to take the Farmer, but could not prevail. 
He said he had a way of his own in farming, and it 
would make no difference with him if he should take 
the Farmer. 

Perhaps, Mr. Editor, if we could by some means 
open communication with these farmers who “have 
a wiy of their own in farming,” their experience and 
observation might be retaived in the world, and thus 
be added to the general stock of practical knowledge, 
and not die with themselves, J. A. BaLpwin. 

{ Both the parties referred to ackuowledge with 
thanks the receipt. of some beautiful specimens cf 
earthen were from Mr. Harrington, by our agent, 
Mr. Baldwin. The ware is uncommonly hard and fine 
and the rch, dark glazing, taste fully mottled and 
clouded, gives it a very beautiful appearance. We 
should think this pottery would be well patronised 
by the housewives and dairy-women of Oakland. 
—Ep. ] 

Te D.W OHi., of Vermontville will see that his remarks 
on the care and propriety of keeping farm accounts have 
been well treated by Mr. Clizbe of Quincy in the May 
number of the Farmer. 
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Horticultural Department. 





To Nurserymen and Pomologists. — Shall we 
have a State Horticultural Society ? 


Epitor MicnigaNn Farmer :— Dear Sir—What 
has become of our State Nurserymen and Fruit 
Growers Association? It appears to be doing noth- 
ing of late. Is it still alive, or has it “ gone the way 
of all the earth”? Notice was given of a meeting to 
be held at Jackson, last January ; but I have seen 
no account of its doings. Now Mr. Editor, I appeal 
to you to say if it is not a disgrace—a burning shame 
that our State, which claims to be, naturally, one of 
the best fruit growing States in the Union, and wth 
the finest soil, and climate for horticultural pursuits 
in general, should be unable to sustain either a hor- 
ticultural, or pomological association ; while even 
younger states about us, with fewer inducements, 
and under greater difficultics, have organizations of 
the most efficient and rel'able character. The wri- 
ter had hoped that our State Agricultural Society 
would be a help in such matters, and accordingly 
has, at different times, presented fruits to the viewing 
committees for comparison, and identification; but 
horticulture and pomology are, to this socicty, only 
incidental, or secondary matters ; and the fruit com- 
mittees are, tarely, if ever, made up of thorough po- 
mologists, consequently, specimens are often incor- 
rectly labeled, and information, especially respecting 
rare fruits, is sought for in vain. There is no lack 
of individuals in our State, who have an interest at 
stake in this matter, and, (as money moves every 
thing now a days, ) I may add, a pecuniary interest, al- 
though, doubtless, a less selfish motive must under- 
lie any successful organization of this kind. 

I take it for granted, Mr. Editor, that we are not 
to stop here ; that we must, and will have this mat- 
ter attended to. Why! is any one so short-sighted 
as to imagine for a moment that this branch of indus- 
try, rapidly growing, as it is, to become one of our 
staple interests, will fail to take shelter under the fos- 
tering gis of Association? The thing is not to be 
thought of! If, then, we are to have a society, it is 
time to bestir ourselves. September, (the horticul- 
turist’s holiday,) is but three months away, and there 
is doubtless time to organize, when a show of speci 
mens can be got up to add to the attractions of the 
occasion. By looking about upon the failures and suc- 
cesses of others, we will readily discover the elements 
necessary for a successful organization. Firstly, and 
above all, the association should be above suspicion 
of favoritism, or sinister motives, which are so liable 
to be charged upon it even for insufficient cause ; 
and its scope should be broad enough to cover the 
whole ground to be occupied, giving to no branch 
an undue preponderance. 

Whether the organization should be horticultural, 





or simply pomological, must of course be decided by 
the tastes of those who embark in the enterprise; but 
if a horticultural society were formed first, a pomo- 
logical association could be formed subsequently, as 
an offshoot from it, if we felt ourselves strong enough 
to undertake it. Such associations are usually suc- 
cessful in proportion to the efficiency of their officers 
and managers ; and I am assured that the Detroit 
Horticultural Society, and more recently, the State 
Society, went down because the managers failed to 
give efficient public notice, or to provide suitable 
place and conveniences, for the meetings when called. 


T. 
May 1857. 





On Cutting off Large Limbs from Fruit Trees. 


Mr. Eprror :—I am induced to write you, more 
to elicit inquiry and reflection, than to urge any rea- 
sons or discovery of my own, and I am reminded to uo 
so, from having seen my neighbors doing what I fan- 
cy to be a very wrong thing ; I may be mistaken, 
and partly, therefore, I write. 

I allude to the almost universal practice of sawing 
off indiscriminately, large and small limbs from ap- 
ple and other fruit trees. I think our orchardists 
do not forbid it, in fact I do not know but they en- 
courage it. My own orchard has been trimmed of 
large limbs, and grafted in large limbs (which is the 
same thing in effect) very much, My examination 
and reflection lead me to the conclusion, that no 
limb should be cut from a tree, which will not grow 
over in three to five years ; for the reason that the 
season cracks of the cut end will admit water which 
will percolate to, and down the centre of the tree, 
and cause a premature decay and death. It is well 
known, that forest trees having had limbs violently 
broken off soon decay ; hence the natural thinning 
of the forest. It is also well known to pine lumber 
men, that defects in that valuable tree, the pine, are 
caused by the violent breaking of limbs, causing wa- 
ter to run in as soon as the end begins to decay, un- 
less it first grows over, rotting down frequently to 
the root, and also up, usually about half the distance. 
The natural age of a healthy apple tree is at least one 
hundred years ; and I think the average age of our 
shockingly bad trimmed orchards will not exceed 
thirty years. The difference is the magnitude of the 
evil, if it be one. Yours, &e, J. L. KEseEy. 

Washington, April 27 1857 





REMARKS. 

Pomologists, and well informed fruit growers, uni- 
versally deprecate the practice of cutting off large 
limbs from fruit trees. It is only esteemed allowable, 
when it becomes necessary to change the tops of 
large trecs ; where a badly placed limb has been 
suffered to remain till 1t becomes a serious injury to 
the tree ; or where a worse wound is threatened from 
the splittiug down of a branch. 
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A healthy, vigorous tree will usually survive the] of this position, I will give a few statistics of an orch- 


shock of such amputations, even when rudely done ; 
but in order to be sure not to leave any weak points 
consequent upon the excision, several small branches 
should be removed, if possible, instead of one large 
one, thus providing for the earlier healing of the 
wounds. 

Large trees, when left to themselves for a few years, 
usually become crowded with branches, shading the 
interior, causing the death of the central branches, 
and seriously injuring the quality of the fruit: in 
such cases a thorough pruning is indispensable ; but, 
after cutting out the crossing branches so far as to 
secure the necessary openness of centre, it is better 
to cut back, rather than trim up the leaders ; thus 
strengthening the central growth, and keeping up a 
suitable proportion of bearing wood throughout the 
entire head of the tree, instead of running out long, 
lean branches, bearing only at their extremities. 

The same, or a similar process, but applied with 
greater severity, is also employed to induce the pro- 
duction of new wood where trees have become stunt- 
ed from age, overbearing, or neglect; in this case, 
however, it should be assisted by the thorough cul- 
ture and manuring of the soil as far us the roots ex- 
tend. ° 

The best time for regraf.ing old trees is probably 
May, or early June; as then the healing process 
commences more promptly. To renovate old trecs, 
they should be cut back during February or March. 
It should be done, without fail, before the swelling 
of the buds, 

To prevent decay, all large wounds should be cov- 
ered with a coating of varnish, made by dissolving 
gum shellac in alcohol. It should be kept in a wide 
mouthed bottle, and applied by means of a sponge, or 
swab, attached to the cork. It should be kept al- 
ways corked, to prevent the evaporation of the al- 
cohol. It dries almost immediately, and is perfectly 
water proof. One or two applications are sufficient 
to protect the iargest wounds ; and it adheres so 
closely to the wood as not to be disturbed by the 
new growth, while grafting wax, or any other similar 
preparation, would be crowded off in the process of 
healing. Wounds on healthy trees, if kept well cov- 
ered with the above varnish, will usually heal with- 
out decay. It should be remembered, however, that 
a bearing tree cannot be regrafted without the loss 
of from four to six years of its time, and, possibly, 
the receiving of a shock from which it may never 
fully recover, consequently all the motives of facility 
economy, and safety, urge attention to the matter 
while trees are young. L. 


Fruit Trees, and Orchards- Cost and Profit. 





There is no branch of agriculture so remunerating 
as fruit growing,—from which so heavy a percentage 
will be realized from the capital invested. In proof 





ard of two hundred trees occupying four acres of 
ground, owned by Mr. B., which I helped to set with 
my own hands. This orchard has been set seven 
years. 








First cost cf 200 trees, delivered........-.--------------- £36 00 
Staking ol ground and scblt+g, ..- .....20. co nncncnccccse 10 00 
Yo washing tries, once €ach year, -...---.--------------- 7 ¢0 
To pruving, staking, and n snuring. 12 60 
To resetting five trees, ...----------- 2 1 25 
To damage done to crops for seven years, aaa - 2000 
Interest on capital invested, -..... ........-...-.cccesene 43 12 

Total expense of growing 200 trec+,..— ---........--. $129 27 


Orchard credit 4th y«ar, 10 25 bushels of apples, worth 50 

ets. per bushel 
Fitth year 5° bushels, .. 
Sixth year, 150 bushel:,- 
Seventh year, 30 bushels. ee ete 2 
Two hun‘red trees, worth $5 each... ...-..--.---------- 1000 00 








O chard credit at end of seven yeurs,....-.----------$1127 50 
EXpenee OF OF CWAIG soso ones scctidencnses<cnwanknsans 129 37 
Net pret geven yeare) tec. 5. ctee cies eens cusndasees $98 13 


And :till growing at the sate of 25 per cent. 

The products of an orchard is not its only benefit; 
it adds much to the health and comfort of a family. 

Not only so, fruit trees are highly ornamental. 
Some will say that it is too late in the day to set a 
young orchard ; for in a few years fruit may be had 
for little or nothing. We have heard this story for 
twenty years, and yet good fruit never sold so high 
as at present. When we look far off to the north- 
west and see the thousands that are destitute, and 
with a climate that is not congenial to the product 
of fruit, we are forced to the conclusion that fruit 
will be in guod demand for the uext twenty years at 
least. 

As fruit is likely to beccme one of the staples of 
Michigan, it is therefore important to fruit growers 
to propagate the longest keepers, and of the most ap- 
proved kind. I will name a few which I consider 
among the best for market apples:—Northern Spy, 
Esopus Spitzenburgh, Swaar, Golden and Roxbury 
Russet, Greenings, Winter Pippin, Winter Bellflower, 
&¢e The Roxbury Russet is a thrifty grower and a 
great bearer, but is not sufficiently hardy to stand the 
severity of our cold winters, unles’ grafted into the 
top. For home consumption it is important to 
have a good variety for summer, fall and winter, both 
sweet and sour, this we may have with a little care, 

I will now give my views on rearing an orchard. 
I am aware that I shall differ with many in our land 
whose opinion is considered good authority on this 
subject. But as I design to be practical in my re- 
marks, I will give my views and experience in this 
matter. 

I would recommend setting seedling trees and graft 
in the top. I will herestate my reasons for so-doing, 
Experience and observation show conclusively, that 
natural bodies are the most hardy, less liable to suffer 
from severe freezing. The severity of the past two 
winters, has killed hundreds of dollars worth of fruit 
trees in our young and flourishing orchards in thiS 
Vicinity. By selecting our own scions from bearing 
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trees we get the varieties we wish, and are not hable 
to be imposed upon by tree pedlars or nurserymen. 
It is for our interest, as fruit growers, to propagate 
the most approved kinds, as it costs no more to grow 
a good tree, than a worthless thing to cumber the 
ground. The beauty and utility of an orchard de- 
pends much on its arrangement. 

Treesshould be set proper distances from each oth- 
er, so they will row every way. Select straight thrifty 
seedling trecs, set them with care, graft in the top 
the first season after setting, cut off all your stalks 
about four feet from the ground, this gives uniformi- 
ty of height of top, and adds to the beauty ofan orch 
ard. Set two scions in each stalk, if they both live 
cut off the poorest one the second year. Young 
trees should be mulched with coarse manure; this 
will keep them alive through a protracted drouth. 
Wash your trees once each year ; this will leave the 
bark soft and smooth. ‘Trees treated in this way 
will never be infected with lice. Thousands of young 
trees have been lost the past season for want of pro- 
per care. Do not prunemuch for three or four years, 
Keep the boys from galling them when plowing. 

We should profit by the misfortunes of others. I 
have lost five large trees by pruning too close after 
grafting, The foliage is as lungs to the tree; we 
should therefore, be cautious how we use the knife. 


Yours truly, Jas CrizBE. 
Quincy, April 1, 1857. 


atom 


Gooseberries and Black Currants. 


Ep. Farmer :— Sir—I seo that one of your cor- 
respondents desires t» know how to grow gooseber- 
ries, and black currants. With regard to Gooseber- 
ris, my plan is to get the varieties which are least 
liable to be affected by mildew. All the gooseber- 
ries with which I am acquainted are more or less 
affected with this disease, but some kinds resist the 
attack better than others. I have found the “ Early 
Sulphur” as good as any. The Gooseberry needs 
mulching with chip manure, or long straw manure, 
for the reason that its roots are spread out near the 
surface, and dry weather quickly affects them, stops 
the growth of the berry, and thus it becomes fitted 
for the growth of the parasitic fungus named mildew. 
The Gooseberry also requires to be severely shorten- 
ed in or trimmed close, aud to show the importance 
of performing this operation, the following experi- 
ence of my own is given: About three years ago | 
trimmed my bushes early in the spring, sufficiently 
close as [ thought ; but when the fruit was about 
half grown, the weather became hot and showery, 
the mildew began to show itself, very badly; the 
bushes were heavily iaden with fruit, and I hated to 
sacrifice any of them; but I laid all regrets aside. 
and went in strong amongst them with the pruning 
knife, cutting away about half the fruit and wood 
I found that this effectually stopped the mildew for 





tha season, and | had a fine crop of good fruit, nuch 
larger than usual. Mulch freely and prune closely 
is my rule with Gooseberries.” 

I nave found there was but little use in attempt- 
ing to grow the English Black Currant. Get the 
“ Naples Black.” This is the best variety. My suc- 
cess with the English was no better than your cor- 
respondents. In raising this or any other variety of 
currant, be sure not to plant out suckers. Whena 
cutting is set, pinch off all buds except one or two 
near the top. When the bushes are growing, have 
no mercy on suckers, no matter how thrifty they 
may look, cut them out, root and branch. The 
Black Currant also requires mulching, and chip ma- 
nure is the best materia! for the purpose. 


Yours, Tuomas BLACKETT. 
Roseville, Macomb Co. Apri’, 1°57. 





[ Gooseberries want a rich soil, and the practice 
recommended above. Our very dry climate checks 
the growth of the berry too soon. Where Gooseber- 
ries are grown in the greatest per ection, namely, 
Lancashire, England, the atmosphere is very moist. 
Hay wetted with brine, has been used successfully to 
mulch the gooseberry, and we knew a gardener who 
grew very good crops by letting the grass grow rank- 
ly among his bushes, He claimed that it thus kept 
the roots and leaves shaded and moist, acting in fact 
as a mulch.—Ep]. 





Buiack Curranis.—John Whetlark of Horseshoe 
Lake writes that he was troubled with the falling of 


‘the fruit on his black currants, but cured that by 


sharp pruning early in the spring. He says, “I took 
my knife, and shortened the present year’s shoots 
about one half, so as to let in the light and air. 
This pruning should be done early in the spring, as 
this currant grows so much to wood, if left unprun- 
ed.” Besides this pruning, a heavy dose of compost, 
one third stable manure, another ashes, and the re- 
mainder night soil, will prove beneficial in the highest 
degree, not only to the black currant, but to all the 
other varieties of the currant, gooseberry, raspberry 
and black berry, and we think will cure effectually 
the dropping, and smallness of the fruit. 
siecieencdlllin nina 


Trees not the Cause of Moisture or Fertility. 


Mr. Epiror :—In the March number of the Farm- 
er is an article on “ Shade and forest trees.” - Now 
I am not going to oppose the planting of shade trees 
to a certain extent, but I think Mr. Howell attrib- 
utes to trees. effects which they are not capable of 
producing. In forming theories or in tracing the 
connection between cause and effect, a great deal of 
care is necessary, lest we assume false premises and 
thus arrive at wrong conclusions. 

Mr. Howell says they did not suffer from drout 
last season at Jackson but had frequent showers, be- 
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cause, as he thinks, there are large tracts of forest 
remaining near that place 

There were frequent showers also at Ann Arbor 
and other places east of Jackson where there is less 
woodland perhaps than in any other part of the 
country, while at Adrian near which there is much 
dense forest, the drouth was very severe. But let us 
turn to the newly settled counties of the interior of 
the State where for hundreds of miles the forest re- 
mains almost unbroken According to the theory 
assumed we might expect to find that part of our 
state blessed with an abundance of rain during the 
past summer and fall. While the fact is notorious 
that the recently settled counties in the north suffer- 
ed more severely than the older and more southern 
ones, 80 much so that thousands of acres of valuable 
timber now lie prostrate from the effects of fire— 
even the low and usually wet lands were burnt over. 

Again, it will be remembered that the season pre- 
vious, 1855, was as remarkable for being extremely 
wet as 1856 was for its extreme drouth, and the rains 
were not confined to Jackson and vicinity where 
there are large tracts of forest standing, but extend 
ed all over the northern and western states, even the 
great prairies coming in fur ashare. Moreover, and 
contrary to the theory in question, there was less 
rain in new and thinly settled count cs than in the 
older ones, consequently their wheat was less injured 
by sprouting than theirs in the southern counties. 

How did it happen that we should have an unu- 
sually wet season, and one following, as remarkably 
dry, if the amount of rain depends on the number of 
trees left standing? Was this law of nature dor- 
mant during the summer of 1855? Or was there 
so much land cle :red that year as to cause the great 
drouth experienced in 1856? There is another the- 
ory advanced in that communication, to wit, that the 
removal of trees from lands renders them sterile ; if 
so what a mistake settlers fall into when they clear 
up their wild lands. 

Now let us take a trip to the west ; there we may 
station ourselves where, as far as the eye can reach, 
not a tree can be seen, and for aught we know there 
has not been for centuries. Here then, if the theory 
be correct we should expect to find perfect deserts— 
Saharas in miniature. But no! instead of deserts 
they are the most fertile spots on the face of the 
earth. Query, Is the lack of vegetation the cause of 
of sterility in deserts, or does sterility show the rea 
son there is no vegetation? Mr. H. in support of 
his doctrine, contrasts the present with the past con- 
dition of portions of Spain, but can we not assign a 
different yet an efficient cause for the deterioration 
ofsoil mentioned? Compare the Spaniards of a few 
centuries ago with those of the present day, and 
“what a falling off 1s there,” the degeneracy of the 
present race is quite as striking as that of the soil. 
Take the noblest specimens of the human race; sub- 


ject them to the most rigorous despotism, deiy thein 
freedom of thouzht as well as action; and above all 
establish over them that instrument of cruelty and 
tyranny—the Inquisition, and you will soun convert 
them into barbarians and they would change the 
garden of Eden into a desert. 

Egypt, once the granary of the world, presents 
another instance of the same lamentable change and 
from the same cause,—surely not because there is 
less rain than formerly, fur rain never fell there in 
quantities sufficient to irrigate the land. And inas- 
much as there are other places that have been under 
cu'tivation as long as the places mentioned and are 
equally destitute of forest or shade trees that have 
nevertheless retained their fertility. can only at. 
tribute the barrenness of those places to a bad sys- 
tem, or a neglect of cultivation. In conclusion I will 
suggest a remedy for dry seasons: first, deep plow- 
ing ; second, instead of trees, give the land a liberal 
covering of manure ; third, destroy all weeds that the 
crops may have the benefits of all the moisture there 
is in the ground. S. Kimpatt. 

. Franklin, April 20, 1857. 





far Mr. Clizbe of Quincy writes in the letter forward. 
ing bis remarks on the profits of orchards, “that when apples 
are worth seven dollars per barrel in Chicago, while flour 
is sold for six dollars, we may well be satisfied that raising 
good fruit is about as profitable a work asthe farmer can 
be engayed in.” We have been asserting somefhing like 
this for the last five years, and judging by the efforts made 
by many of our subscribers, and the quantities of fruit 
trees, which are being brought into the state, and which 
are set out, it is evident that there is a great increase in 
the number of orchards, as well asin the quality of the 
fruit, within that period. 
——— <i 
ies Mr. A. E, Pardee of Pleasant farm, Plymouth, on 
the 28d of April, left with us a basket of Fall Pippins and 
of Rhode Island Greenings, which were as fresh and juicy 
and as delivious, as any apples we have seen this season, 
The pippins were remarkaply fine specimeus of this fruit, 
large, golden and in excellent order for this late season 
for them. 








Vine Buas.—I preserved my vines last year from 
the ravages of this little pest by placing little wads 
of cotton saturated with spirits of turpentine among 
the vines near the roots, using care not to have it 


touch the vines. 
from time to time. 


The turpentine should be renewed 


Sowing Aynuats—The early part of the present 
month is the right time to sow the seeds of annuals. 
A warm and sheltered spot where the soil is a rich, 
light. friable garden mould should bechosen Here 
the bed should be well dug, raked and made smooth 
by laying a wide board on it and stepping upon it. 
In this bed the rows of seeds should be sown about 
half an inch in depth, and of sufficient width to be able 
to hoe it with a light narrow hoe or trowel. Some 
seeds will start a little sooner “y being steeped for 
twelve or fifteen hours, but ifthe bed is made of rich 
well rotted compost, and the earth is light, with no 
clay, they will grow as fast and more healihy without 
any preparation. 
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Peas for Seed. The Pea Bug. 


One of the great difficulties attendant on the grow- 
ing of field peas for seed, is the attacks of the Pea- 
bug, (Bruchus pisi of the entomologists). Uncle 
John of Wayne grows a quantity of peas for seed 
and to feed every year, and he finds them of more 
value in starting his ho_s to fatten than any other 
crop. He overcomes the difficulty by sowing the 
peas so late that they do not begin to pod until 
after the season for the insect to lay its eggs has 
passed. This insect belongs to the Coleopterous, or 
Beetle tribe, the structure of which has already been 
described in the Farmer. The perfect insects pair 
about the time the Pea is in flower, or during the 
month of June, and the female is ready to lay its 
eggs when the pod has first formed, and is in its ten- 
derest state. At that time the insect with her ovi- 
positor pierces the pod, and deposits her minute egg 
in the young and tender pea, where it lies until time 
matures the pea, and fits it to furnish a full supply of 
food for the maggot. The maggot feeds on the 
pea, underneath its outside covering until it changes 
into the beetle, when it cuts its way out, and imme- 
diately burrows in the carth. This occurs in the 
spring. Dry seasons have the effect of increasing 
this pest, and hence its greater prevalence here than 
in Great Britain. 

To aveid ihis insect, the most effectual way is not 
to sow field peas until we a e certain that the pods 
will not be formed until after the season for the in- 
sect to deposit its eggs has passed ; this season is the 
early part of July. Peas sown about the 10th of 
June would escape. This is Uncle John’s practice. 

A difficulty attendant upon late sowing arises from 
the dry weather prevalent during the latter part of 
June. This is overcome by plowing in the seed, in- 
stead of permitting it to remain near the surface of 
the ground almost uncovered. 

The best topdressing which can be given to peas 
is a heavy dusting of plaster, as soon as they are seen 
above ground. 





Axsovut Beenrves.—At this season hives should 
be attended to closcly, as the swarms are beginning 
to come out. Where there are no other means pro- 
vided, good square boxhives should be got ready for 
them forthwith. Bees generally hive easily when 
first coming from the hive, but if left to themselves 
for a time, they become difficult either to drive or 
coax, and therefore many of the best swarms are lost; 
for the first swarms are invariably the largest. 

The hives should be placed where no grass or 


herbage is permitted to grow, for the reason that a 
shelter is thus given to toads and other animals that 
prey upon the bees. The bee when coming home 
loaded alights in front of the hive to rest before 
entering, and where toads are sheltered the number 
of bees devoured as they alight is very large. Salt 
thickly sown around the hives is a good preventive, 





Che Household. 


She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread «ef idleness.” —Proverts. 








EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS. 


My Sister. 
BY SUSAN L. MALLERY. 


I had a darling sister, but De th was in the land, 

To snatch the precious treasure from our happy household band. 
In va'n we strove to keep her, and thought ve could not part 

With our loved and gentile Mary, the darling of each heart. 

But Death, the crvel enemy, had marked the little star, 

He heeded rot our pleadings, he cared not for our prayer. 

When he had done his cruel wok, there ly the gentle child ; 

No pain then raced her little form, she sweetly slept, and sm‘led. 
But then anether trial came, more bitter than the firs*,— 

That cherished one by loving hands, must b consigned to dust, 
One kiss upon that pallid cheek—one touc on tht cold brow. 

The world had teen so bright with her—how dreiry s emed it now! 
Her cradle ted was empty—no2e filled ber little chair, 

We liste-ed for her laughing voice —no prat ling sourd was there; 
No little feet now ran to meet ovr father at the gate, 

No little hands were lifted up, for mother’s srms to take. 

And O, how br thers missed the we'l known, childish sound, 
That once was mus’‘c to their ears, and made the wills resound, 








Long years, and many, now have passcd, since ttle Mary died; 
And time has greatly changed te scere,—a child is by my side. 
She d es not ca’l me “ Sister,”—no ; that she does not say; 
This little one ssys “ Mother,” as ske comes in from play. 

She says‘ “0, t Ilme moter, of the sister you ence had; 

O tell me more, de r mother; but do not look so sad.” 


We mourn for I'ttle Mary st'l’, tut yet a hope we have, 
A hope that we may meet aga‘n the darling of: ur love. 
In that blest faith she sweetly sleeps where all the dead must lie 
Till Christ in triumph comes again from yonder shiring sky 3 
Then, robed in glorious beauty, our angel child we’.] see, 
When we like her have passed through death, and_put on immor- 
tality. 
Elm Corners, Newaygo Co. Mich, 





Change of “ Readers” in Schools. 


Parents of Michigan :—I come to you with a 
thought, not perhaps wholly new to you, yet one I 
think of great moment to those who desire the rapid 
educational advancement of their children, withont a 
wearying ennui. 

The ever varying forms and shades in Nature 
were arranged by a loving Father, to gratify man, 
who soon wearies of that, however lovely, which is 
ever the same. Ifin the restfulness of maturity, man 
needs change, how much must the ever active, ever 
restless mind of childhood! 

We well know if we would have pupils progress 
in their school attainments, the school must be pleas- 
ant to them; and yet in our best schools, how little 
there is to call out the pure love of a child! 

In this letter I would speak of reading books. 
We now have a variety of beautiful school Readers; 
so many that the pupils need not weary of any if they 
are readily supplied with new ones when they have 
learned the contents, and scanned the beautiful 
plates of the old ones, until there is nothing new for 


them to discover in them. 
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Teacher, do not look so dismayed! I fully appreci- 
ate what you already suffer from too great variety of 
books in school, and am not one to recommend ad- 
ditional classes. O no! I wish each grade of ad- 
vancement brought into one class ; and as the series 
of readers are graded, there need be only as many 
classes as there are readers. But when a class has 
read once, twice, or. three times, through the first or 
second of a series he is not prepared for the next 
higher number. Ifa child is able to read a book, 
when he has read it twice, ho should thoroughly un- 
derstand it; more than this is a waste of time. He 
should now have the same number of some other 
serial, which of itself may be no better, but being 
new, is received with the same enthusiasm with which 
the other was. His bat and hall are dropped to see 
the pictures and read the stories. Who, interested 
in children, can see one with a new book and not 
fee] his own blood flow quicker? 

A few days s‘nce Isent to John A. Kerr & Co., forthe 
series of “Progressive Readers,” by Town & Hold- 
brook, for examination, The books lay on the desk 
when the children came in, weary, from school, but 
their eyes falling upon them, they soon saw, “ First 
Reader,” “Second Reader,” and grasping each the 
appropriate number forgot to lay aside their caps 
and cloaks; forgot their weariness; all but the 
beauty of the pictures, and interest of the stories. 

Splendid as the books were, it was not wholly 
that, which charmed them—they had manifested the 
same enthusiasm over McGuffies and Sanders, but 
these books could not now produce it, bocause they 
had become familiar with them. When in turn they 
shall have become familiar with these, they will then 
demand others, and so on. 

You, parents who are much troubled by the fret- 
fulness, or annoying mischief of your children, try 
getting them new books, and let them read the sto- 
ries to you, and point out to you the beauties of the 


pictures ;—you will soon see that these will be far! the other. 
To pro- the hurry of tusines, sometimes by the mere love of pleasure, it of- 
fers economy the cheap¢st medicine, and taste the most picture:que 
scenery; it is what the English lacies lite best, and Turks like 
least ; and it may we'l be said to be fashionable, for itis the go 


more attractive than mischievous sports. 
duce this result, however, the parent must be inter- 
ested with the child. 

At the present time there are few parents in the 
country, who would willingly own that they were un- 
able to get all the school books their children need, 
A few years ago this was not so, it would have re 
quired much exertion for many good farmers to get 
more than one series of readers for their children. 
Then T could not have asked this, as I now can ; yet 
in most districts, there still are some who are not 
able to do this. For their own interest, if for no 
higher motive, each district should raise a fund to 
supply every pupil, whose parents are not able to do 
80, with the requisite books; and let each one re- 
solve that in his or her district, there shall be no 
poor child allowed to go plodding on, in the wear 
spelling book, when there are such beautifully illus- 
trated primmers; in which thcy can learn so fast. 


Mrs. E. P. F. Brapner. 








A Boy's Letter about Watermelons. 

Mr. Eprror : —Last spring father gave me 4 an 
acre of ground to do whut I chose with, It wes a 
sandy loam and mine was to be the secend crop ever 
on the ground. I chose to plant 4 of it to watermel- 
ons. The ground being plowed I planted the melon 
seed about the 25th of May, in rows one way 8 feet 
apart and the other way 4 feet apart zigzag. They 
commenced getting ripe about the 15th of August. 
And from that } ofan acre I took to market six wagon 
loads of watermelons for which I receive seventy-five 
dollars and sixtcen cents in cash, besides there being a 
good many used in the family, probably twenty dol- 
lars worth at the rate that I sold them 

Yours with respect. O. M: Stevens. 
Antwerp, Van Buren, Co, Mich., April, 1857. 


To Make Good Bread. 


Mr. Jounstoxe:—Sir,—I noticed in the April 
number of the Furmer, “a new way to make yeast,” 
and, as it is the way I have made yeast the last three 
or four years, let me add, that when the yeast gets 
light, if it is set to sponge, as we do with hop yeast’ 
it will make four loaves, and the bread will be white? 
and nicer than it would without sponging ; when 
I want it to rise sooner, I add a table-spoonful of In- 
dian meal. A. S. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Flatrock. 








Enigma. 


I am composed of 12 letters. My 8, 4, 12, 2, 7, is a use- 
ful animal. My 11, 9,10, 1,12, isa river in Europe. My 
8, 11, 2,1, is a kind of bird. My 11, 5, 8,10, 1, is a river in 
Michigan, My 9, 12,1, is a Comestic fowl. My %, 5, 1, is 
used ina dairy. My 6,5, 7, is of use to travelers. My 
whole is one of the United States. Jounny & Emma. 

Blissfield, Mich, 


Miscellaneous Enigma. 


Tam composed of 15 letters. My 15, 3, 1, 13, 14, 1, often 
get praise. My 6, 4, 2, 11, 13, 10, 9, is what we sometimes 
getonafarm. My 6, 4,15, 18, 14, 2, is what we all like. 
My 5, 14, 15, isa man’s name. My 1, 7,15 6, is sometimes 
put in the pantry. My 14, 5, 12, 2, is what we should do, 
My whole is a name formerly given to a large island onthe 
Western Hemisphere. E, H. Tarr, 

Waterford. 








Charade. f 

My first is an important part of the human frame, a constituent o 
all bodies,regular or irregular,it is sometimes in, and sometimes out 
sometimes this, and sometimes that, sometimes one, and sometimes 
by second is a common action, sometimes induced by 


throughoui the wo:ld. My who'e is indispensable in every city, 
yet valuabie as it is, it is trampled on by all clas es; all who use i 


are ruisod above the common track, yet high and low, rich and 


poor, great and small, unite to destruy it. ELLEN E. Purpps. 


White Lake. 





Answer to Geographic 1 Enigma in May number.—BENJ AMIN 
FRANKLIN, Answer to Enigma.—WHAT Is WORTH DOING AT ALL IS 
WORTH DOING WELL. Answered by Melvin Williams, Brady; Alon- 
zo Froctor, New Hudson; J.D. Turrell, Northville; Wm. U Thayer, 
Northville; J.mes H. Place, Novi; Frankie C. Mc Al ster, Locust 
Grove; J. N. Allen, Kalamazoo; Esther C. Kimbal', Franklia; 
Frank B. Sehorno, Filmore; R. Hu'bert, West Berlin; Sirah KH. 
Brunson, Victor; El'en E. Phipps, White Lake; Harriett M. 
Peake, Lamont; M. J. Burt, Bedford; Hellen Moo:e, Satine, (ve 
well done lit:le Hellen); C. J. Brown, Baitle Creek; Addie H. vf 
of Ann Arbor. 


{ce E. H.T. will perceive that he has left out the 8th letter of 
of his enigmaentirely. In the enigmag sent us by the following 
names we find that quite a number of letters are omitted, and in 
some the words are carelessly spelled: F. W., J. D. T., T. C. K., 
D.sof Leroy, G. W. K., A. A. Ww ,and HE. K. W. Some have omit- 
ted one letter, and some more. We shall give preference to the 
best, and not pub'ish the imperfect ones while we can get others, 
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It will be seen that a considerable portion of the 
Farmer for t: is mouth is devoted to the opening of 
the Agricultural College. It is an event of no ordi- 
nary importance and magnitude to the farming in- 
terests, and well deserves to be noted at length. We 
can only regret that we have not room to lay before 
our readers the addresses of the President of the Col- 
lege, aud of his Excellency the Governor. 

The Board of Education have nob‘y fulfilled the 
duties imposed upon them by the laws passed at the 
sessions of the Legislature in 1855 and 1857. ‘Two 
appropriations have been made for this College, the 
first amounting to #56,000, in 1855, has been applied 
up to the precent time in the purchase of the farm, 
the erection of the buildings, and the other necessary 
expenses i.cident to the undertaking. The whole 
of this appropriation, we learn has not yet been ex. 
peuded. The appropriation of 1857, consisting of 
#40,000 has not yet been touched. Of course we 
cannot give the details of the expenditure, but we be- 
lieve that they will be fuily laid before the public in 
the forthcoming volume of the Report of the Hon 
Ira Mayhew, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, aud who is ex-officio Secretary, and a member of 
the Board of Education. 

The College euters upon its existence with sixty- 
three young men as students; and we feel assured 
that when they graduate it will be found that a very 
large amo int of useful knowledge will be scattered 
broad cast over the State, which will tend to in- 
crease very largely its agricultural wealth. 

The isstitution is the first of its kind, and shold 
be fostered by the Agricultural community, not as a 
pet project, or a mere play thing, lut as a useful es- 
tabiishment, from which is to be obtained the results 
ofa combinetion of science with practice, which no 
single farmer has either the time or the means to work 


out for himself, 


In that country which stands at the head of all 
others in improved agriculture, the want of such an 
institution is not felt, because there on all large 
landed estrtes the great wealth of the proprietors, 
derived from the farming population who rent and till 
the land, enables them to have on each a home farm 


on the most expensive and extensive scale, where all 


new experiments are tried and tested before the 
farmer's eyes, serving him for a daily example and 
model accessible at all times. To this farm are also 
brought stock of the highest grade and of the most 
improved quality. and of which the breeder can avail 
himself at any time. We have no such estates here, 
nor do we want such a system. Iu place of this ac- 


cumulation of land and capital in the hands of a few 
individuals, we look to the state in which we all 
hsve an equal interest to provide us with the means 
of learning all that is to be known. The farm and 
college at Lansing belongs to nv class—every citizen 
ot Michigan owns an equal share in it, and as it is 
agricultural wealth which most promotes the pros- 
p rity of the State, all should esteem it a duty to aid 
in establishing the success and usefulness of an insti- 
tution of this kind. 





Fa We perceive by an announcement in the Lan- 
sing Republican, that Dr. Henry Goadby has been 
appointed professor at the Agricultural College, to 
fill the chairs of Physiology and Eutomology. i he 
appointment is an excellent one for the interests of the 
College. Few men are more familiarly versed in 
all that relates to the two sciences than Dr. Goadby, 
He brings with him to the Co!lege a cabinet of pre- 
parations, illustrative of Entomology and of animal 
avd vegetable Physiology, which it has taken him 
thirty years of the most industrious study and sever- 
est application to collect and prepare. He is also 
one of the very best microscopical observers, having 
been for mauy years microscopical dissector and 
demonstrator to the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London, and only resigning tha. position on account 
of an attack on his eyesignt brouglit on by excessive 
study. Asa thorough practical teacher of the sci- 
ences for which he is named, he will be found most 
efficient. 

Professor Goadby will continue the very interesting 
series of papers on insects which are now being pub- 
lished in the Farmer, and which con‘ain the best, 
and largest illustrations of the several orders of insects 
which has ever been presented to the public in eiiher 
the old world or the new. At present these papers 
relate especially to the skeletons of the insects. ‘The 
beautiful engravings are made for the Farmer by 
Mr. Henry Downer, of this city, whom we can recom- 
mend as an excellent artist to engrave portraits of 
animals, or to make cuts of machines or implements 
of any kind. 








P= VY VD. Tooker of Napoleon sent us the following 
letter which he received a short time ago ; as it serves to 
show how some of the “almost unknown” counties of 
the Michigan are settling with an intelligent population 
we publish it, and hope that some of oar “home missions” 
will not leave that locality without the Gospel, while wer 
call the attention of the proper authorities tu the proprie- 
ty affurding them the protection of the law. Mecosta 
county lies north of Montcalm and Kent, and between 
Newaygo and Isabella counties: 

D —P. Tooker, EsQ.—Dear Sir—I gladly avail myself of your 
generos ty in «ov Jast M chigan Farmer to send seeds to the sub- 
c: bers f th same, of which I am one, 

lw s former'y «-f Manchester, but two years snc I removed from 
irand Ka id to the e deep, deep words for the »urp se of rasing 
produce fo the lumb-rmen who are over:ting on an imme se scaie 
in there wid regio . We ave boutthe townships of rich and 
beau iful faced far ing land in ‘he mids: of ths ‘mmeus- pine re- 
gion which comm>: ced rettli.g ab ut wo yeas since, and now 
compré@ sabout thirty familiss aking the land oat of »-arket 





lis: June for ra:lroad purp»+es has served ro check the settlement 
for the pr-sent but we hope fo: the test in the ean. 
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“Green peas in 1 idwinter” is too great a temptation to resist, ane 
those pumpkin pies you te:l of feasting on—hold on now. -or Iam 
quite a Yankee as well as yourself and cant’ bear too much prevo- 
cation so plexse give mea chance in; for those good luxuries make 
us almost forget t'at we are (I like te have said) cut of the bounds 
of civilization, and wou'd bave not been much out of the way in so 
saving, for we have as yet no town or county, orgar zation, but 
have the promi-e of the former soon, consequently we are without 
law or gospel; tre latter is much to be regretted. : We are also 
over twenty miles from the nearest rost flice (Big Prairi: Newaygo 
county) but get our mails very regular b the lumber teams. 

Gro. J. BARKER. 


Town \6 North Range 10 West Muskegon River, Mecosta Co. 
Mich, March V7, 1857. 


fax D. W. H’s letter and plan will appear soon. 

fas Letters about the potato are on hand from D. D. 
Tooker, Mr. Hathaway and others which will be attended 
to as soon as possible. 

par We have a letter on hand about the construction of 
corn shellers, but whoever wrote it forgot to put his signa- 
ture to it. ; 

gaz A reader of the Farmer wants to know what advan- 
tage a steel tooth clover puller has over the wood tooth. 
He lost a number of bushels of seed last fall by using the 
wood toothed machine, owing to the clover being very 
heavy. 

fe The same writer wants to know if boring a hole 
through the clay on which his orchard is planted into the 
sand beneath. would not drain it sufficently. Certainly, 
If the sand itself is not a source of water, and full of 
springs. Where the topsoil is clay with a dry sand under- 
neath, nothing is easier than to dig a well fill it with stone, 
and let all the other drains conduct the water to it as their 
out let. His question about lime was answered in last 
months number. He testifies to the fact that lime at the 
rate of a pint or a quart to a ton saved his crop of clover. 


Ia S. Mitchellof Steuben county, New York, after try- 
ing all kinds of scarecrows, twine and other inventions, 
that had no etfect upon the crows, for the past two years 
has applied abouta pound of sulphur per acre mixed with 
plaster and ashes, and found it a sure preventative. A 
handful of this mixture is chrown upon each hill, just as soon 
as the corn pricks through the ground. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR BREEDING MarEs.—F. E. Eldred 
was near losing a valuable colt a few days ago, from the 
disposition which mares have to bring furth their foals in 
or near water. When breeding mares are turned out to 
pastures in which are located small ponds of water, they 
should be narrowly watched at foaling time. We have 
heard of two or three instances in which colts have been 
lost from this cause. 

THE SHORTHORN Herp Boox.—Lewis F. Allen of Black 
Rock has the third volume of the Shorthorn Herd Book 
nearly ready for delivery. The subscribers price is $5,00. 
As there are but one thousand copies. printed, those who 
desire to possess it should hand in their orders early. Mr. 
Allen is doing a work of great value to breeders and he 
ought to have at least three thousand subscribers. 


A Companion TO Dr, Kanes’ Worx.—Messrs. Childs 
and Peterson of Pheldeilphia who got up in such beautiful 
style Dr. Kanes Artic Expedition have now in press a bi- 
ography of Dr. Kane by the Dr. William Elder, to whom 
all the manuscripts and journal of the great explorer have 
been entrusted by his family. The same firm have also 
nearly ready Dr. Kaues First Narrative of the Grinnel Ex- 
pedition, and also in the same style all Col. Fremonts ex- 
peditions, got up under his own superintendance. These 
works are truly American, and of exceeding value and in- 
terest. : 


{7 The letter of R. 0.8. relative to devising a p'an for finding 
farm help is on file for next month. 


Michigan Stock Register, 


Shorthorns. 


No. 36.—SIRLOIN. Bull. Red with a little white. 
Bred by Geo. Renick of Chillicothe, Ohio, and now 
owned by S. W. Dexter of Dexter, Mich. Calved 
August 28, 1853. Sire, imported Master Bellville, 
11795 E. Dam, Lady Paley 2d, by Prince Albert, 846 A. 
g. d. Blink, by imported Prince Charles 2461 E. 

g. g. d. Lady Paley, bred by the Ohio Company iu 1836 
from imported Rantipole 2478 E. 

g. g.g. d. Flora, imported by the Ohio Company in 
1836, was got by a son of Albion 780 E ; by Mar- 
ton, 420 E.; by Psalmsun, 132 E; by a bull of 
Mr. Parrington’s. 

Prince Albert, the giandsire by the side of the dam, was 
got by Priam 128 A, out of Victoria, by Comet Halley, 
1855 E. 

Rantipole was bred by W. F. Paley of Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, and was calved in 1832, 

Sirloin was sold by H. Renick, to Jacob Pearce, June 19, 
1856, and he was purchased from Mr. Pearce by Mr. Dex- 
ter. He is certified to be a promising stockgetter, so far 
as his calves have been shown. He is one of the most 
promising animals yet brought into this state. Sirloin is 


a good rich color, has extreme breadth and depth of chest, 
is well filled up on the shuulders and crops, and carries his 


extreme depth of body well back to his hind quarters. He 
is short in the leg, without being coarse, and tine in the 
head neck and horn, with a good mild eye. He is a supe- 
rior animal, and the judgment of Mr. Jones in selecting 
him, shows that he was well aware of the qualities required 
to improve the stock of this state. 

No. 37.==PONTIAC, Red and White. Owned by 
Powers & Mason of Hamburgh Village, Livingston 
Co., Mich. Bred by S. M. Dexter of Dexter, Mich. 
Calved Jan. 29, 1856. Sire, Guelph, No. 6, Mich. 
Stock Register. Dam, Rosebud. p, 185 of vol. 13 of 
Mich. Farmer. 
dam, Rosebud, by Archer, see p. 186 of vol. 18, Mich. 

Farmer. [10 AHB., 83028 EHB.] 
g. d, Rose by Snowdrop, p. 540 AHB. 
g. g. d. Renssellaer, by a son of Tibbits Bull. 
g. g. g. d. a full blood cow of C. D. Colden’s herd. 














THE Devon HERD Boox.—Mr. Sanford Howard of the 
Boston Cultivator states in that periodical that the third 
volume is about ready for the press and that subscribers 
should send in their orders for it immediately. 


Ge “Youn: Farmer’s” letter about a cure forthe potato rot 
is ia type with some others cn the same subjects, and a 1ew remarks 
on its prevention. 

PF We have rece'ved from Messrs. Rayroud & Selleck a work 
of fiction named Isabel, pub i:hed by the Mersrs. Harper & B or. 
of New York in their neat library style. The s‘ory is Exglish, and 
is well told. 

Fish CULTURE.—The publirhers cf the OLio Farmer have print- 
edin a very neat form, a series of yapers written ty THkop - Tvs 
Gax ick, of C’ereland, on the art of propaguting fi h by artificial 
means. ‘This is r ally the most instructive work cf the kind that 
has yet been issuid. It details Profeseor Ga:lizk’s ow! experience, 
and gives a god hi-tory and description of the various ki ds of fish 
which fr: quent the l..kes and rivers at the west, with d rect:ons for 
catching each kind. It is illustrated with en ravings showing 
tie several modes adopted for breecing fish and of transpor ing 
th»m from place to plaee. The book ‘s a valua):e «ne, and is the 
precursor of another intende@ to furnished infurmation relative to 





all the fishes of the United States. 
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How THE WuHEatT Looxs!—Mr. James Clizbe of Branch 
county writes that wheat in Southern Michigan looks well, 
and that as more than the usual breadth has been sown, 
farmers hope for better times. We have had the opportu- 
nity of noting the prospects of wheat along the line of the 
Detroit and Milwaukee railroad, and also in the counties 
between Detroit and Lansing. We should judge that the 
number of acres sown with wheat was fully a third more 
than usual, over the same space of ground. From Detroit 
to Fentonville the most of the fields show the effects of a 
hard winter ; but nevertheless it is evident the cool weath- 
er has had the effect, of bringing forward much more of 
the seed, than was at first hoped for on the disappearance 
of the frost. In many cases in the more open lots, there 
are numerous vacancies, but there were few fields which did 
not promise two thirds of an average, while many would 
come up to the average yield plump. From Fentonville 
to St. Johns, and from St. Johns to Lansing, the wheat 
fields were both numerous and appeared well, In fact 
throughout all the timbered land the wheat fields have suf- 
fered little or no damage from the winter freezing and 
thawing. From Lansing to Howell we did not see a bad 
field of wheat. From Howell to Detroit there were some 
that had been thinned out on knolls and ridges, but not en 
tirely despoiled. From Paw Paw we learn from Judge 
Monroe that the wheatlooks well. The Hon. J. R. Kellogg 
of Allegan stated to us that the wheat in his section, never 
looked better than it does at present. Other portions of 
the state, are represented to us as no worse than the por- 
tions above noticed so that there are good reasons for 
hoping that this year we shall have a fair return from the 
wheat crop; and there is much need for it. 





Jaz The Northern Lenawee Agricultural Society have 
published a strong premium list, and will hold their an- 
nual fair at Tecumseh on the 10th of September next. 
The President is M, A. Patterson Esq., and Secretary B. L, 
Baxter. 





ci icra 
“Columbus is dead,’ 

These were fhe words which saiuted us on the morning of the 
28th ult. They were heard with surpr'se. We had seen this noble 
acimal but a few days before. He was then in the full pos-ession 
of health—vigorous and powerful, with mighty limbs and thews 
and muscles, that seemed to set disease and death at defiance ; he 
flew past like a thunderbo‘t, his coat flasling in the sua like bur- 
nished ligutning, his feet spurning the ground with a tread I’ke 
the rushing of a herd of baffalo, his head erect and lofty as that of 
a conquer ng viking, his ears pointed “like the quil's of the eagle,’s 
his eye bright as a sunbeam, his nostrils glowing as the forge of He- 
pheestion, his maze tossing in the breeze like an or flamme, and his 
tail streaming as proudly as a stendard of an Emir of the desert, 
He was a glorious sight. New he is dead. 

Columbus diei trom an attack of inflammation of the bowels, 
which lasted oniy for afew days. The sudden ceath of such a fine 
animal in the midst of his usefulness, is to be deplored as a loss to 
the whole farming community of the state. A few years service in 
Michigan would have given us a race of large, powerful, and fast 
horses, which would have been dist nguished for excelience and 
intrinsic value in any market, and would have added immensely 
to the wealth and reputation of those engsged in the busivess of 
breeding and raising h: rses. Weare pleased to! now that it is pre- 
bable there wiil be som? of his progeny left with us. 

We believe that Mr. Austia Wales will have the sincere sympathy 
of every horseman in the State for the lors of his valuxble stalllon. 
They will all know that when a firstrate stock animal his been 
sought out, brought from a great distance, and become a favorite, 
that a mere return of the price ef the animal does not replace him. 





Try Every one who has plum trees, should arrange to put 
either their hogs or their chickens under them, and to keep this 
stock there till the first of August. Fruit will be plenty, and the 


Curculio scarce. This is the best remedy, and the next best is to 
jar the trees, every morning on white sheets, and kill the insect as 
they fall. 

REMOVAL OF SEED SrorE.—Mr, Gardner & Co., have removed 
their seedstore to 130 Woodward Avenue, a few doors above Fin- 
ney’s Hotel. This store is fitted as a seedstore, and Mr, Gardner 
is devoting his whole time and attention to this departmentof busi- 
ness alone, with the design of furnishing the best and most reliable 
seeds of all kinds. 

LESSONS IN MODERN FARMING, OR AGRICULTURE FOR SCHOOLS, 
is the title of a class took or reader published by Messrs. Ivison 
& Phinney of New York, This reader has a good selection of ex- 
tracts from literary productions, both in prose and verse, and with 
them are included a series of articles in the form of question and 
answer oa the chemistry and{practice of agricu'ture, and on the his- 
tory and treatment of the several dom: sticated animals. The book 
is for sale by Raymond & Sel eck Detroit. 

Tne CaMEL.—This is the title ofa treat’se written by George P. 
Marsh, late minister at Constantinop’e. The whole structure, 
anatomy, ha’ its, and nature of the animal are described, the sev- 
eral breeds are particular'z:d and its econoxical qualities discuss, 

dwith great ability. The book is published by Messrs. Gould & 
Lincoln of Boston and is for sale by Raymond & £elleck of Detroits 


First Lessons 1n Botany.—Tiis book is written by Prosessor 
Gray, and published by Messrs, Iv'son & Ph’nrey of New York, 
Messrs. Reymond & Selleck are the Detroit publishers. This book 
is worthy the reputation of the author, and we should select it be- 
fore ary otkec we know, to give elementary instruction in B tany. 
It is handsomly printed and got up with over 860 woedil’ustrations, 
and 9s a text book ought_to be in every commen sehool in the State, 
where this study is attempted to be taught to beginuers. 

tke Mr. Charles H. HII, son of David Hill of Bridport, Vt., has 
recently publ'sked b:autiful lithograph portraits of Black Hawk 
and Lady Eut‘on, copie of which are to be received by us at some 
fu'ure date. As yet the post office has not brought them (May 29)f 

<3" It wili be borne in mind that Messrs. Wainright’s sale o 
Devon cattle takes place on the 17th inst. Thtse cattle are tho 
pure blocded im; o:ted Devons, and deserve the att-:ntion of stock 
breeders. 





Wool. 


Dealers in wool at the present time are somowhat afflicted at 
the signs shown by the wool growers that they mean pertinaciously 
to hold on to their clips for a time rather than sacrifice them at 
tow rates, Asa matter of course all sorts of rumors are preyvlent, 
ot such as that the new ter-f will depreciate the prices of wool, that 
the mauuf:ctories are only working for the mere sat'sfaction of 
:unping their machinery, that the markets for manufactured arti- 
cles are completely glutted with over production, but our readers 
need rot put any more faith in these stories, than they would in 
the Arab.an Ta’es. It is unquestionable that wool, b thin the 
markets of this country and of Europe, is maintained steadily at 
high rates, with even bett=r prespec's ahea2. The tariff will not 
grow any wool, nor do we thick that for this season it will affect 
prices. The wa ts ofthe country have always | een under iated pre- 
vious tothe wool clip. <Accorci gto the most recent statistices it 
appears thattbere was imported last year for home consumption:— 
Unmanufactured wool to the amount of........-... $1,650,067.c0 
Maxufsctured wool valued at......2-2-..2-----e-e2 10,235 054.00 











Total value of imported wool ..-....------...-- $11,885,121 ¢O 
The amount cf w:o! produced by th Uni:ed States in 

1855 was 61.560, 379 ibs..2. 200 anne once cece aces. n= $23,202 914.00 

Making in all a total cf........-......... 2 024 -~935,277,065.00 


From this there should be some deduction for exports, they are 
slight however, Now in 1810, the congumpticn of the people of 
the United Stit s ws only a litile over fifteen miilions of dollars; 
andin 1850, the smount was $23,072,859; and it is evident therefore 
that the increas d consumption of wool has been enormous for the 
past five years, ni might be imputed in some degree to the in- 
crease of population. But this is not altogether so. For while in 
1840, we find that the average rate of consumption per head was 
8834 cen{s and in 1850, it was 9932 cents, in 1855 the rate had in- 
ceased to $1.2i+2 per head, for each person composing the popu- 





jation. At the same time there has been no such proportionate 
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increase in the number of sheep kept by the agricultural popula 

tion. In 1840, the number of sheep in the United States was a lit- 
tle over nineteen millions, in 1850, not quite twenty-two millions, 
and at present it 1s calculated that there may be atout twent:-four 
millicns. This increase of sheep does not begin to supply the in- 
creased home demand. Allowing each sheep to average three 
pounds of wool, which is rather too high, we should only have a 
supply of seventy-two millions of pounds when in fact we actually 
consume about one hunbred and ten millions of pounds, leaving 
thirty eight millions of pounds to be suppplicd by other countries 

Now this call en other countries for such a large supply, and which 
is becoming more urgent every year, is notlikely to be decreased 
for this year, or rext year, or for several years, and hence wool must 
remain in demand at remunerating rates, Piices may fluctuaie, 
but as a general rule, the rates paid for wool must necessarily be 
high, Atother point to be noted is the fact, that in most of the 
eastern states sheep breeders ‘ re changing their flocks to the mut- 
ton growing breeds, and paying less attention to fine wool. As fine 
wool, is protected by tne old teriff, and as it will be in demand to 
mix with the coarse imported weols, we are inclined to think that 
it wil! pay the French, Spanish and Saxon breeders well to take 
care of their flocks, and to increase them, At present we ray to 
our readers, keep good courage and dont let any one frighten you 
out of fair profitsin your wool crop, by shaking under your nose a 
scarecrow called the New Tariff. As far as we can learn wool in 
this city bears the follow:ng rates, or will bring them on the open" 
ing of the markets: 


we Bost. Det. 
Saxon and the finest Merino fleeces.60 @65 62 @ 66 —- 
Full Blood Merino -....-.--..---..... 562@56 55@50 45 @50 
RE OS 46@50 46@52 40@45 
American grades.......------------38 @45 40@46 35 @40 


These are the quotations at the time of writing, but it must be 
borne in mind that the market is du4J, whilst the supp!y of domes- 
tic wool is very light. Fine foreign wool in the British markets 
has declined two to three cents per pound, 


The Markets. : 


Produce maintains the high rates of last month, and at present 
there are no prospects of a decline. Corn and flour are worth more 
to send west than east, and is higher in Chicago than in Te‘roit. 
Live stock of all kincs ave fuliy up to the pr'ces given as follows: 

BREADSTUFFS AND GRAIN. SEEDS, PLASTER, SALT, &C. 





Flour, bbl,....-.-. $7.58 a 8 00Clover per bush, ....$7,50 a 8,00 
Cornmeal, 160 lbs... 1,87¢ a 2 00/Timothy,............ 3,50a 4,00 
Buckwheat, 160 -bs...—— a ——|Red top,............ 1,75 a 2,00 
Wheat, bush.......--1.60 a 170/Blue, grass._.. ...... 3,00 a —— 
Corn, bush ......----0,83 a 0,85) rchard grass, ....... a—— 
Oats, bush......- ----0,63 a 0,65/Sandusky plaster, bbl, 1,25 a —— 
Barley, per 100 ibs... 2,50 3 2,60).;rand River;........ 300 a — 
BEEF, MUTTON, &c. NY Plaster,........- LS & wa 
Reafion f00t.....-a. $4,00 a 5,00/Sancusky water lime, 1,50 a —— 
Beef dressed ..-..----7,00 a 8,00|N Y do-.-.......-. 1,31 9 —— 
Sheep, Cressed per ib.0,05 a 006|"alt fine bbl-,.-...... 1,75 a — 
Sheep on foot,......- 4,50 a 6,00} 4O Coarse,....-.... 2,25 a —— 

Hogs pr lb 12}2,pr 100.8,50 a 9,00 MISCELLANEOUS, 
Turkeys ....-..------1,00 a 1,5t/ Apples per bush,_.... 1.02a 125 
Chickens, pair......- 374 a 0,50) White fish, half tbl,..5,50 a 5,50 
ea eae 37% a 0,50) White beans per bush, 2,00 a —— 
Eggs per d z........ 15a 00/Sheep pelts,.......... 2,00 a—-— 
Butter, per Ib fresh.. 22 a 24/Hay,timohy,ton, 19,90 029,00 
do ot ee 7a 19)Common,........-. 14,0 a 16,00 
Cheese per Ib........ Oa Dooney... -...c.ccccce 20a 25 
Potat. es.........--... 1,00 a1,50 








Meteorological. 
THE WINTER AND SPRIN: OF 1857. 


BY L, WOODRUFF, ANN ARBOR. 


The following brief nctes, comprising the mears and extremes of 
temperature, and the amou-t of precipitation daring the last four 
months may give some idea of the character of the weather expe- 
rienced pretty generally over the greater yart of this C.ntinent. 


JANUARY. 
_ . Thermometer at ...... 7A. M. 2p. M. 9 Pp. M. 
Highest temp. in r onth..... 82° (27th) 33° (80th) 383° (26th) 
Lowest do do 


ane “4 (22d) 


0 (22d 10 (15:h 
Average 21.9 > i021 . 


Very severe and sto:my weaiber previiled without inte:ruption 
until near the close of this month when the temperature mcdera 
ted and there was some rain, 





The mean temperature was only a trifle higher than that of Janu- 
uary ’56, one of the coldest months ever known in this psrt of the 
country. The mercury continuing for many days together in the 
neighborhood of zero. 

FEBRUARY, 

Thermometer at.-.--- Ta. M. 2P.M. 9 P.M. 
Highest temp. in month. 52° (7th) €4°(2ith) 53° (17th) 
Lowest co do - 2 (10th) & (10th) 8 (10th) 
AVOVARO << ccuiwccmansnaaam 27. 37.0 822 

Month!y mean ...20.--2 eee one: 

Amount of rain and melted snow..-......-.4.97 inches. 

A change commenced on the 8rd followed by rain and a heavy 
thunder storm on the 5th, and on the 6th the temperature had 
reached upwards of 50° reaching 60° on the 7th. With the ex- 
ception of the Sth 9th, 10th, and llth the weather of this month 
was mild enoug for April, the temperature risirg above 50° on 
eight or nine days an‘ to 64° on the 24th. Rain was frequent 
and copious, aud the total preciptation about twice the general 
mean. Thunder and lightning on four days. 

MARCH. 

Thermometer at.....- 7A. M. 2P.M. 9 Pp. M. 
Hightest temp. in month.50° (28rd) 54° (31st) 44° (31st) 
Lowest do do .4 (2nd) 11 (2rd) 5 (Ist) 
BNOTORG occ ccasccccuccs 27.3 35-6 28.1 

DIGUTDIY MOM ccc ccndccsncsanocesncumanindwactee 

To‘al amount of rain and melted snow.....-.- 0.50 inches. 

The moath opened with cold aud very stormy weather, which, 
cortinued for about 2 weeks. The change froma warm and spring 
like weather was quite abrupt, and commenced during the Jast 
days of February. Towards the close of the month the tempera- 
ture grew more moderate; but theie were few pleasant days, and 
only four on which the temperature reached 50°. Very severe 


eS EERE ee 


Thunderstorms ocerrred on the 22nd. Tce amount of rain during 
the month was very trifling. 
APRIL, 

_. Thermometer at...... 7A. M. 2P.M. 9 P.M. 
Highest temp. in moxth.50° (5th) 63° (30th) 61 (80th) 
Lowest do co 19 (6th) 23 (6th) 19 (6th) 
Average 33.4 43.8 - 34.8 


IOI RID) T0CSTan 3 cco cenadassdncedaasnndeaneun tae 
Like March t'e month began, with weather of grcat severity, 
and there were snow storms every few days throughout the month. 
It is the coldest April of which I have any record, and there were 
vary few dsys mild enough for March. It is worthy ot remark 
that the south and southeast winds were cold and brought heavy 
snowstorms, throughout the month. The precipitation amounted 
to 1 85, inches, includi«g nearly cneinch of me:ted sno w, 
Ann Arbor, May 20th, 1387. . 








ATTENTION FARMERS !! 


LL those who want a good article of Cloth or Flannel manu- 
fi ctured fo r their own use, will co wel. to take their 


WOOL 


— TO — 


9 
CORNWELL'S FACTORY, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

We have been adding New Machinery to our establishment, and 
with our long experience in the business, we feel confidext that we 
can give entire satisfaction. 

OUR PRICES ARE: 


One half of the cloth we can make from the wool; or 





We manufacture wool as follows: 
Ot CSSD OTOR coun accsadananesecae 3s per yard, 
White Flannel, 2 yards wide,........ 33. pe: yard, 
Do- do, 1yard w de,........ Is. d. 
Madder red Flannel, fast colors, -.... 30d. « 
Wize and Pres ed Fianrel, .......... 2s. * 


(<3 Wool s: nt by railroad will be promptly atiended to. All 
work warrant d well aune, acd ready when prom sed, or all dama- 
ges paid prompt. 

A large Stock of Cloths cnd Flannels on hand, 
To exchange for Wool on reasonable terms. 
CURNWELL & BRO!IHER. 
Ann Arbor, May, 1857. june 6t 


SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


HE Sub‘cribers have on band and for sale at wholesale and re- 
tiil, a large and ccmplete assortment of Garcen, Flower and 

Field Sceds, obtained from the most reliab’e sources, both in th's 
covntry and Europe. New, good and true to their marks. Farm- 
ers, ga:cen rs and others in want of Seeds of slmos* any kind, can 
obtain f:om us those that will give entire satisfaction. 

Catalogues m:sy be hadon «pplication at our house, 166 Wood- 
ward avenue, or by mai, M. T, GARDNER & CO. 

Detroit, Feb. 1~57. mrét 
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THOROUGH DRAINING ! ! 
_Is the foundation of all improvement in farming ! 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 


TILE MACHINE® 


in the world! 


DAINES’ 
AMERICAN DRAIN TILE MAKER 
HAS BEEN AWARDED FIFTEEN FIRST PREMIUMS, 
at State and County Fairs. 


Tt: TILE MWACHINE invented and patented by JOHN 

DAINES of Birming»am, Oakland County, Michigan, 18 now 
being wanufac'ured in toe most thorough manner, and is offered 
t. the farm ng community as the 


cheapest, most labor-saving, and most complete 


Tavention, and enabling jarmers to mak’ their own tiles, that has 
yet been put before the agriculturist~ of the Uni ea States, 

Th +e machines are made of iron, are easily wersed, any man 
bei g abie to ma uf.cture x first rate article atter a few hews 
practice. They cost <eli ered in Detroit only $110. [ney have 
two dis for three and four inch tile ; «nd extra d es, ‘o accompany 
the machine co-t $3.00 «ach. ‘these maciines Will mauufacture 
per day according :o the force employ d, frum 

150 to 250 rods of horseshoe or pipe tile. 

The machine weighs but 500 pounds, and an be packed and sent | 
to n) part of the United = tates, or to foreign C untries, as easi.y 
asapiano. . 

W:th this machine any farmer who has a fair quality of clay on 
bis far, ca manufactuie his own til+s ata cheap rate, and es ly 
save the price of the machine by avoiding the cost of :ransporta- 
taton. T e mac.ine when in oper*tion, “takes up no more 100m 
thao an ordinary sized k teen tab e€; it may be worked by two or 
three men as may be found mort convenie: t and ecoxouical, ora 
mau and ‘wo boys can keep it in full operation. 

For simplicity, durability, economy, cheapness, and 
amount of work, this Tile Maker challenges 
the world ! 

At the presenttime when thorongh draining has become ane- 
e+esity on alluvi:] lands, t offers the simp est and cheape-t means 


‘f far ishing farm rs ° ith « drain‘ng material far — erjior to any 
other mat rial now used tor that pus pose 


&@# Aj pications for theae machin-s mav be obtvens d to 
JOHN DAINES, 
Birmingham, Mich. 
or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, 
Editor Michigan Farmer, 
130 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 
Life, Fire §& Marine Insurance Agencies. 
Indemnity to Millions!!! . 


WESTERN FARMERS’ MUTUAL INS, CO. 
Alt BATAVIA N.Y. 

Incorporat d by the Legislatu e of Sew-York, April 73, 1844, by a 

two thira vote. This company w Il not insure any except what is 

s'rctly Farming preperty. 

It ‘nsures only in the Stute- of * ew-York, Pentisslvan‘a Ohio 
and Michi_an. Jal-o insure in cther g od, rel able and safe com- 
panies : 

Empire Insurauce Company, 
Unicn Springs, Cayuga Co., N.Y. 
Farmers’? Ucion Insurance Company, 
Athens, bradford County, Pa, 
Farmers’? & Mechanics Insurance Company, 
Puiladeiphia, Pa, 
Charter Oak Life Insurance Company, 
Har tiord, Conn. 











City Insurance Compan 
. seated Cleveland, OLio. 
Special attention is given to the Insurance of Farm property, 
Pweliing and out bu Id ng-. Iin-ure such bu'ldings in a very fa 
yorarJe manner, for cne, two, three, four or five years. 
hs” Lar a'so agent to receive and soli ‘it cobaneigtions for the 
Michigan Fa mer, aud for the Cyc ia of Mode'n Tra‘el. by 
Rayard Taylcr, the Michigan State Directory, Preston’s Bank Note 
Reporter and Coin Chart Manual, the Magazii e«f Travel, and oth r 
papers an books of useful an i eutertaining know edge. 
ost office address Darien Centre, N. Y. ; E:ie, Pa.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Pontiac, Pine Lake ana Bi mingham, M 
2 


c 
june 2t E M sTICKNEY, Travel-ing Agent. 


Selah 


25 WiTNESSES, 


OR THE 


= FORGER CONVICTED. 


JOHN S. DYE IS THE AUTHOR. 


weekly. 


Who has had ten years’ experience as a Banker, 

and Publisher and Author of a 
Series of Lectures at the Broadway Tabernacle 
When for ten -ucressive nizhts, over 

fa 50,0000 PEOVLE wy 
Greeted him with rounds of applsuee, while he 
exhibited the mann:r i+ which counterfeiters execute 
their Frauds, and the surest and shortest 
means of detecting them. 


THE BANKNOTE ENGRAVERS ALL SAY HE IS THE 
GREATEST JUDGE OF PAPER MONEY LIVING. 


REATEST DISCOVERY OF THE PRE- 
SENT CEN’¢t BY 


For detecting counterfeit Bank Notes. 
Describing every pe une bill in existence, and exhi iting at 
=| a glance every counterfeit i: circa!st 0:3; A ranged so ad- 
a) mirab y that reft rence is easy ani Detection instantancous. 
(Ce No Index to examine! No payesto hunt up! tuts 
<3 oF ide! and arranged, that the Merglant, Banker and 
Busluess Man can see all at a glance, 





over 100,000 a om 





English, French, and German. 


Thus each may read the name in his own Native tongue, 


Most perfect Banl note List Published. 


Iso a L-at of 
«~ ALL THE PRIVATE BANKERS IN 
AMERICA 
A complete Summary ¢f the Finance of Furope and Ame ica 
will b> published in each edition, together with all the im- 
portantrews ofthed y. Also, 
A SERIES OF TALE: 
Frcm an old manuccript found in the E»st. It furnishes the 
most com; ]+’e his‘ory of 
ORIENTAL LIFE, 
Deseribing the 1 ost perplexing positions in which the La- 
dis and Gentlemen « f ‘hat country have be: n so often found. 
These stories will ce ntinue turoughuut the whole year, and 
will prove the most enter aining «ver offered to the public. 
al Furnished weekly to subscribers at NE DOLLA. @ year 
1 Letters must he addr: ssed to 
JOHN S DYE, Broker. 
Publi-her ard Proprietor, 7) Wall- sire, New: York, 
Mayl1 yr yay qr. 


One Dollar a am 





EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
FPlease to read this. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


LL Perso:s in want of employment will at once receive our 
Ca‘al: gue of books for the New Year, pr«paid, b- forwarding 
us their address. Particular attortion is reque t d to the ‘ib ral 
offers we mixe to all p-reous engaging in the -ale of our large ty e 
Quar'o Bible, wth about 1000 eng avings Our books are sold 
only by cany ssers, and well known to be the mos* sa’e ble 
NoricE TO AGENTS. The sea-on for s lling books bas now ar- 
rived, an | we f. el ass.vred that our i lustra‘ed Vo umes are among 
the best adapted for general circulation, especially the 


PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE. 


We wish competent agents in all parts of the country to engage 
in the gale of it immediate y. Send for a sample copy, and try it 
amorg your fri-nds, Those who have not the means or do not 
wish to o der asupp'y of boc ks toconmence wi h, «an send us $6 
in aregistered etter, careful'y enc'osed in a wh le heet of writing 
yap r, and we will at once forward, prepaid, by express, to any 
central point, ac>py of the PICTORIAL BIBLE, with a bound sub- 

cription book, and cinvass'ng ci culirs, fur securing the ames of 
ub:e ibers. With these he can get upa list, aad afterwards order 
tne Bitles to suj ply them with Please address, po-tp1"d, 
ROBFRI SEARS, Publesher. 
jurelt. No. 18! William Street, New-York. 


HICKOR’S CIDER MILL. 











AX entire “~ enlarged and im yor machine. 
Price $ D. 0. & W. 8. PENFIELD. 
Sept:3t 
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=x. EF. MANN’S 


GREAT WESTERN IRON MOWER. 


Patented June 3, 1856. 





Do you Want the best mower! ! 
Get H. F. Mann’s 
GREAT WIESTERIN IRON MOWER! 


Do you want a mower compact and simple in its con:truction— 
: durable and not hable to get out of repaiy ? 
Get the 
GREAT WESTERN IRON MOWER! 


Do you want o mower that is of a light draft for two horses? 


Get the 
Great Western Bran Mower! 


Do ;ou want the best Mower ever invente!, for the least money ¢ 
Buy 


H. F. Mann's Great _Western Iron Mower! 


The frame work is wrought iron—the driving wheel is four feet 
in diameter. 1tis turn:sh-d with two sickles, one smooth and one 
seriated edge, w th three extra sections tor each, eitier of which 
ma: be used #8 the grass to be cut miy require- There will also 
be thre extra guards, and one extra swali psnion furnished. 

Cash price, sietenacisiieemeccs- SEO 
Half cash and ha'f in six months,. 110 
PHF TEN POLLARS should accompany the order. 
{-=" Te usual warrantee on each machire. 

Any turther informat on cheertully and prompt'y given on aprli- 
cation. Persons o:deri:g ma hins, s: cult give plain cirections 
fur shippiug. Addre s Hi. F. MANN. 

Westvilic, Laporte Co. Indiana. 

Order: receivtd for J. J, MANN & SON'S elf-rakitng Reaper 
and Mower combined, vauvutactured at this place. 

may, 4ms. 


LYON’S KATHAIRON 


H's row become the standard preparation for the HAIR. 
immense sale, nearly 


{<= 1,000,000 BOTTLES ! 4 


per year, attests its excellence and great superiority « ver 2l other 

artic'es of the kind The Ladies universaily pronounce the K A- 

TAAIR !N to te, by far, the fi: est and most agreable article they 

ever used. It Restores the hair after it Las fallen out; Invigor*es 

and Beautrfies it, giving to it a rich g'ossv appearance, and in parts 

a deligiitful pe:furne. So'd by a'l dealers throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba and South Awerica, for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER BOTTLE. 

HEATH, WYNKO! P & C.., Proprietre, 

63 Li erty street, New York. 

Manufacturers, also, of Perfumery of all kids, and in great vari- 
feb6m 


“OSIER WILLOWS. 





Its 











N° Branch of farming pa s better 
tons per acre at $129 per ton, or $360 per ae at en expense of 
$30 per acre, for cultivation, preparing for market. Circulars pre 
scribing method of planti: g sent free to all ay plicants. 


Cuttings $2 per 1000. 
A discount on all over 10,000 af one crder. 5°,000 for $75, or 
One hundred thousand for $100. 


O.d’rs respectfully solicited. Address 
may 2t J. JEWELL, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Look atit! To to three!) 





THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


SIR JAMES CLARKE’S 


CELEBRATED FEMALE PILLS | 


Prepared froma Prescription of Sir John Clarke, 
M. D. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 


‘ENHIS invaluab'e medicine is unfailing in the cure of all those 
painful and dangerous disorcers incident to the female con- 
stitution. 

It moderates all excess, removes a'l obstructions and brings on 
the monthly period w th regularity. These Pills should be used 
for two or three weeks previous to confinement; they fortif the 
constitution, and leseen the suffering during labo:, enabling the 
mother to perform her duiits with safety to her-elf and child. 

Thrse ‘ills should not be taken by fewales that are pregnant, 
during the first three months, as they are sure to bring on miscar- 
riage; but as every oth.r time and in every other case, they are 
perfectly safe. 

n all cases of Nerveus and Spinal Affect‘ons, Pains in the back 
and lim»s, Heaviness, Fatigue on Slight Exertiou, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Lowness of Spirits, liyst-res, Sick Headache, Whites, 
and a!l the painfu! dsordera occasioned by a disorder: d system, 
these Pills will effect a cur- when all other mean: hve failed, and 
althuugh a ; owerful remedy, do not contain iron, calomel, antimo- 
uy, or any other mineral. 

Full directiona accompany each package. 
States and Canada, One Dollar. 

Sole Agents for the Unitea States and Canada, a 

I, C. BALDWIN Co., 
(Late J. Bryau,) Rochester, N. Y. 

TUTTLE & MOSES, Auburn, Ge: eral Agents, 

For sale in Detroit by J. S. CUTHBERT & CO., FARRAND & 
WHEA'ON, T. & J. FINCt:MAN, GECRGE B. DIC EN- 
SON & CO., E. C. TERRY, andin o:e Druggist Store in every 
town inthe Unit d States. 

April Ist, 1557. 


BOCTOR HOOFLAND’S 
CELEBRATED 
GERMAN BiIitTTeRs, 


PKERARED BY 


Dr. C. M. JACKSON, Philad’a, Pa. 
WILL | FFECTUALLY CUKE 
LIVER C. MPi.AIN’,DY PEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 
Chronic ur Nervous Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all 
diseases arising from a disordered Liver or Stomach, 
Such 
as “onst'pa- 
tion, Inward Piles, 
Fullness or Blood to the 
He d, Acvity of the Stom»ch, 
Nzausea, Hear’ burn, Di-gust for Food, 
Fullne s or we ght in the stomach, Sour 
Fructat‘ons, Sinki.¢ or Flutiering at the pit of 
the Stomach, Swimn ing of the Head, Hurried ard dif- 
ficult reat: ing, Fluttering at the Heart, Cheating or saffota- 
ting sensations when ina lying posture, Dimness cf V'sien, Dots 
of webs berore the Sight, Fc ver and bull Pain in the Gead, 
Deficiency of Pers, iration, Yeliowness of the Skin, and 
Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Jimns, &e. 
Sudden Flushes ot Heat. Burning in the 
Flesh, Constant Imavinings of 
Eyl and great De- 
pression of 
S irit-. 

The proprietor ‘scalling the attention of the public to this pre- 
paratiou, does so w tb a feeling of the utm st confidence in its vir- 
tues ad ad »ptat on to the di-e se for which itis recommended. 

It is no new an« untried article b:t one that has stood the test 
for ten years’ .ria! Lhefore the American people, and its reputation 
and sale is unrivatled by any similar preparations extant. The 
testimony in its favor; iven'ty the most prominent and wel: k- own 
-hysicians and individuals in all parts of the courtry is immense 
and a careful perusal of the Almanac, published anvually by the 
proprietor, and to be had gratis: f any of his Agents, cannot but 
satixfy the most skeptical that this remedy is rendily des rving 
ihe great celebrity i has obta ned. Principai Offic: and Manufuc- 
tory. No.6 Arch St., Philedelph‘a, Pa 

F PILES. 


CanpeEN.N. J., Mareb 12, 1855, 
Dear Sir—It is with much pleasu:e I take this oppo: tuni:y of 
informing you of the great benefit Ih ve derived from the use of 
a few bottles of “Hoofland’s German Bitters.” For a number of 
arsI hae been sorely and severely afilicted with p-in in the 
+tomach, attenced by attacks cf the Pi es, for which I tried a great 
many remedies, but without afford ng ne any relief. Being advised 
to use the German Bitters, I did s0, using in connectio:: for the 
Piles, your Spikenard Ointment, 2nd 1 1 ow inform you that they 
have entirely cured me and resortei me to heslth, and I would 
advise all ihe aff’*cted to use your valuable medicines, &c. 
Re pectfally yours, MARGARET REFSHER, 
No, 45 Plum Street, Camden, N. J. 
Dr. C. M. Jackson, Philadelphia. 
For sale by druggist- acd storckeepers in every town and village 
in the U. S. and Canadas, 
Dec. 1856,—1 ; ear. 


Price, in the Unit:d 


€m 
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1857. The Fast Trotting Stallion, 1857. 


COSSACK, 


Will stand this season, commencing on the 27thof April, and ending July 11th, and will be limited to 35 
mares only, at the following places : 








Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, at Stuart’s Hotel, Hartland Centre, Livirgston County. 
Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays, at E. Merrill’s American Hoie!, Fentonville, Genesee County, 


Good pasturage for mares coming from a distance will be furnished on reasonuble terms, and my personal care will be given them : 
but all accidents and escapes mnst be at the risk of the owner. 


TEHERMS, 
$15 for the Season, and $20 to insure a mare with foal. 


Season money will be due July 11th, and insurance money as soon as tie mare is known to be with ‘oal. Owners of mares not 
regularly returned to the horse, 0: owners parting with them be‘ore time of foaling, will be held responsible for the insurance money. 


COSSACK 


Is five years old this spring, is a light chesnut, stands fifteen and a half hands high, is just ia his proportions, and weighs over ore 
thousard pounds, His powers of endurance ave extraordisary, aud he possesses a temper which enables any boy to handle him. He 
is perfectly sound and free from vice. The sire of Cossack trotted in harness, twice around v half mile track in 2.44, at the Provincial 
Show at Hamilton, C. W., after having covered 100 mares the previous season. The winter following he trotted on the ice. at the same 
place for a purse of $100, against the State of Maine and five others, beating them in 2 87 and 2.386. He a'so sired Silver Ta'l, Butcher 
Boy, Queen City, Poscora, and many other fast trotters. filver Tail often tr. tted in pnblic from 2.40 to 2.45. Her last match was at 
Buffalo, when she trotted mile heats, bet 3 in 5 to a wagon, beating a horse owned by Albert Lacy and Trifle, in 244, 2.43, and 2.42, 
Queen City, as above mention:d, was also got by the sire of Cossack, and was bought by Geo. Metzker of Buffalo, she ey Sot 
him when purchased 2.37. She was also matched against a tried horse to trot a match of ten miles over the Coldspring course, Buffalo, 
ard beat him with ease in 30 min. 5 seconds. 


PEDIGREE OF COSSACK, 


YOSSACK was got by Warrior; he by Coeur de Leon, bred by Mr Blackwell of St. Thomes; Ceur Ce Leon by a fast trotting stallion 
C owned at Toronto, C.W., out of a mare by Bu-h Messenger, that could trot in 2.50. 
Cossack’s ¢am ws got by a ron of Old Sir Henry, that ran the match with American Eclipse; her dam was by Foxhunter. Tho 
dam of Cossack trctied over the Lcndon trock, C. W., after a train of three weeks only, 1n 3.03! 
[Certited by Austin Doty, and Dr. McKenzie. ] 





rr 


Challenge for $200 a side!! 


I propose to match the trotting stallion COSSACK, 
Two Miz Heats—Against any T'rotting Stallion owned in the State of Michigan, 
That stands this season for mares. The horses to go as they pleas, over the Detroit Course, during the week succ>eding the State 
Fair. The match to come offon a fair day, when the track is in good condition. This challenge will rexvain epen till July 5th; the 
stakes to be deposited in the han‘s of R. F. Johnstone, Esq. or H. R. Ardrews, Esq. of Detroit, on the first diy of August. No forfeit 
—Play or pay. a 
As several Vermont B'ack Hawk Tro‘ting Stallions have teen brought, within the two past years, very prominent’y before the 





public, the attention of their owners is respectfully invited to the above ch»llenge. 
Howell, April 13, 1857. JOHN MUIR. 
&s Lettcrs addressed to me at Howell, Fentonville, or Hartland Centre, will be promptly answered on receipt of the same.—J.M. 
! 
FRANK. THOROUGH BRED DEVONS. 
4 hers ag ao is ~~ years wer! fifth day of May, nex’; — 
is black, 16 hands high, and from 1100 to 1200 pounds in weight 
—fine proportion and heavy muscle—well calculated for road, track Cc ® s . W A | N WwW Rl G H T . S$ 
or saddle. . 
PEpIGREE.—Frank was sired by Olcott Oscar, who was awarded | First Public Sale of Thorough-bred North Devon 
the first premium at the Michigan state Fair at Ann Arbor, in ss ” 
1850, and also frat p7emium at the New York State Fair in Sara- Catile, to be held at “Tur Mranows,” on 
toga, in 1853, in foreign class, and premium at the Naional Fair ~ 
at Springfield, Mass., the same Fall. Oscar trot‘ed on the Cam- the 17th day of June, 1857. 
ee ree Se a cae [HE SUBSCRIBER inten’s holdivg bis frst public auction of 
track without fit or tra‘n. > ‘ 
i - an 2 im- North Deven Catt'e on the above named day, at his residence 
Oscar wos sired by the cel-brated Ran horse, Oscar, who was im ‘The Meadows,” four miles north of pownenae. 4 madaes ain tee 
Hudson River Fa load. 


ported into Tennes ee in 1828; his dam by Messenger’s Duroc; he 
by Wilks’ Wonder, Frank’s dam was a get ot a son cf Ancrew 














Jackson; her dam a full blood Lower CanacaMare, of great strength 
and action; his co!ts have proved very fine. 

Sa d Horse is the property of the subscriber, bred by hims14, and 
can beseen at h's stable in Jefferson, 3 miles west of Brooklyn, 
Jackson County, Mich. F. J. RANDALL, Propr'‘etor. 

March Ist, 1857. 


DEVON CATTLE FOR SALE! 


= G tocircumstonces which require me to suspend farming 
op‘rations, I now cfier for sale several head ¢f Deven cattle, 
consisting of COWS and BULLCALVES I be'icve the pedigrees 
have ali ben published in the Michigan Farmer, and will be fur- 
nished to purchase’s. Crecit will be given for p2r: of the price, if | 
Cesir:d, oa good sceurity My addressis stl], Burr Oak, St. Jo- | 
seph co, Mich. feb tf CHAS. BETT:. ! 








The animals to be sold will number between 20 and 25 head, 
maies and females, from calves to full growa ; all of which have 
be-n either bred orin ported by hims If, and have perfect herdbock 
pedigrees. As a lot he believes he may say with truth, they are 
fully equal to any ever yet offered to the farm. rs of the U. States. 
Among the number wil be the imported bull Mayboy (71), and the 
imported csws Nonp’reiile (924), and Moss Rose (904). 

Ca‘alogves containing full pedigrees and all nec*ssary informa- 
tion, will be ready on the 15th of April, and will be sent to a‘l de- 
siriog it The subscriber will be Leppy to have gentlemen visit 
his herd at any t'me. 

ALL THE SAL¥s will be bona fide; and no“animal on the catalogue 
wili be disposed of until the auction. 

C.S WAINWRIGHT, 
may2m, “The Meadows,” near Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
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BLOODED HORSE 


BLACK HAWK BEAUTY. 


. COST $2,500. 


WEIGHS 1158 POUNDS. 
A, HEALEY, PROPRIETOR. 


This Horse was purchased in November last of Ira Gray, of Waterbury, Vermont, 


at a cost of $2,500, and was raised by Sylvanus Douglass, of Chittenden County, Vermont. 
PEDIGREE. 


Black Hawk Beauty was sired by Hill’s Old Vermont Black Hawk, of Bridport, Vt, who earned for his owrer over forty-seven 
thousand do!lars without leaving his stable His last seas-n nett: d seven thousand dollars! Verm«nt Black Hawk was sired by Sher- 
man Morgan; he by the oviginal or Justin Morgan; he by True Briton; he by Morton’s Traveler, [imported] among whore ancestors 
are found English Fclipse, Flying Childers and Godolphin Arsbian. The dam of True Briton was De Lancy’s imported race mare.— 
The dam of Justin Morgan was sired by Diamond; he by the Church Horse; he by [imported] Wild Air. The dam of Sherman Mor- 

n was imported, and a fast trotter. The dam of Vermont Black Hawk w:s a black mare from Lofty by Wild Air, among whose ances- 
tora are found Godolphin Arab‘an, Flying Childers and Byerly Turk, The dan of Black Hawk Be uty was English Hunter, (imported.) 

He is half brother to the following celebrated trotters: Ethan Allen, the fastest trotting sta!lion in the world; Lancet, who has beaten 
the best time of Lady Suffolk; Black Ralph; Belle, of Saratoga; Lady Litchfield; Black Hawk Maid; Sheiman Black Hawk; Ticonde- 
rega; Lady Sherman; Prince Albert; Red Leg; Cleopatra; Nelly; Lone Star; Henry Clay; Flying Cloud; Plato; Black Hawk Chief; 
Champion Black Hawk; Suermaa Be'le; Don Juan. &c, f : ; 

It will be seen by the above pedigree, that Black Hawk Beauty Is descended from the best familias of horses in Europe ard Amer‘ca, 
and among bis ances‘ors and near relatives are some Of the fastest going stallions ever known. Itis wel! understood that the horses 
known as the English Hunter, possess great style and speed, with extra powers of endurance. Old Black Hawk has been repeatedly 
upon the track, and was never beaten. Black Hawk Beauty trotted, when three years old, a mi'e in 252. Since then he has not been 


trained, owing to s wound upon the ancle. 
DESCRIPTION. 


Black Hawk Beauty is seven years old, is a beautiful red chestnut, fifteen and a half hands high, and weighs, in good cond‘tion 
1163 pounds In fo:m he is long and 1ether rangy for the Morgan stock. He is exceedingly muscular, whi'e his fine head, large, ex- 
pressive eyes, large nostrils, long erect neck, capacious chest, round bedy, broad loans, shoit back, long and muscul«r quarters, deep 
and full flanks, broad, sinewy limbs, fine glossy coat, and large, prominent veins, give unmistakable evidence of a pure, h gh bred ani- 
mal. In temper he exhibits gentleness. For intelligence, energy of charac‘er, ease and style of action, he has no superiore, and few i! 
any equals. He was awarded the first psemium at the last annual Fairs of Kalamazoo and Van Buren Ccunties, as a stallion of all 
work, and the first premium as foreign stock. 

TERMS. 


Black Hawk Beauty will be kept at the stab'e of E, Landon, on Water Street, directly in rear of the Burdick House, from May Ist, 
1857, to July 31, 1857, which will end the seaon, at $25 the season. Insurance can be effected by contract. Five dollars in all cases to 
be paid when the se:vice is rendered. Mares from adist.nce furnished good pasturage, and all reasonable attention given them. But 
accidents or escapes must be at rhe risk of owners. A. HEALY, 

Kalamazoo, Mich, 











STEEL CULTIVATOR TEETH. 


HE subscriber having purchased the exclusive right of manu- 
facturing and vending } B. Rogers? Improved Sicei 
Cultivator Teeth, throughout the north half of the State 
of Indiana and all the State of Michigan, except the counties of 
Oakland, Lapeer, Genessee, Caihoun, Kalamazoo, and Hillsdale, 


A. GILMORE’S 
PATENT BEE HOUSE AND HIVE: 
PATENTED JUNE 5TH, 1849. 











now offers to supply his district with said Teeth, made of the best 
quality of spring steel, and in the latest improved shape. zs 

These Teeth are too well known to need any certificates of their 
usefulness. They have taken the first premium at every State and 
County Fair wherever exhibited. 

For sale in every prineipal city and village throughout the above 
named district. 

Tho subscriber has also purchased the exclusive right or manu- 
facturing and vending D. B. ROGERS’ IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
WHEEL CULTIVATUR, throughout most of the States of Michi- 
gan and Indiana, At the Michigan State Fairs in 1853 and 1854, 
he exhibited one of these Machines, filled with steel teeth, and re- 
ceived the first premium and a diploma. This Machine, filled with 
Rogers’ improved steel teeth, is considered by all furmers who 
have used them, to be the best Wheel Cultivator in use, not only 
for preparing summer fallows and putting in grain, but for the cui- 
tivation of corn when planted in drills. 

No farmer will dispe:ise with the use of the above named farm- 
ng implements who has any knowledge of their usefulness. 

All orders for Wheel Cultivators, or Cultivator Teeth, filled or 
short notice. 


Cavution.—All pergons are prohibited the use of these Teeth and 
Machines, in said district, unless purchased of the subscriber or 
his duly authorized Agents. Address, 

T. A. FLOWER, 


April 1, 1856. PontTia0, MrcH. 


1857, FARMER'S WAREHOUSE. 1857 
BURNHAMS& BURERALL, 








Dealers in all kinds of Agricultural Implements, Garden and Field 
Seeds, Salt, Piaster and Water Lime. 
Warehouse year Railroad Depot, BATTLE CREEK, Mion. [oct-tf. | 


GE subscriber having purchased the right of GILMORE’S BEE 
HOUSE and HIVE for the counties of 


WAYNE, OAKLAND, AND MACOMB, 


is now prepared to sell 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


with a book of instructions for building House and Hive, and the 
management of bees, for five dollars. 

A liberal discount to clubs for town rights. 

The plates and descriptions are plain, giving the length, width, 
and thickness of each p'ece of timber, so that any carpenter can 
build the house and hive from the book. With this Bee House and 
Hive, any individual can havethe bees perfectly under his control, 
and ob‘a'n the surplus hoavy without the destruction of the bees. 

A. M. BODWELL. 

Ann Arbor, March 2%, 1858, 

NB. Agents wanted for sel.ing right im every town in the above 
count'es. April tf 

ERE NEW E. COWNER. 
WOooDpD ENGRAVER, 
No, 130 Jefferson Avenue, Michizan Farmer Office. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Engravings of Agricultu:al Implements, .Views of Buildings, 
Animal Portraiture, Machinery, Vignettes, Pill Heads, Business 
Cards, Stamps, Sesis, &c., & , done on the shortess notice and in 
the best styles of the art, at New York chavges. 

dec—tf, 


P. 0. address, Box 387, 

ROOM CORN SEED, King Phillip, Flower, Early Dutton and 
other varieties of SEED CORN, at PENFIELDS’ 

feb 6m 103 Woodward avenue, 


























an ET 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN BLACK-HAWK, 


Winner of the Sweepstakes Premium 


at the Michigan State Fair in 1854! 


Also the first premtum at the Branch County Fair in 1854, as a horse of all work, and in 1855 as the best 
stallion for speed. He was also awarded the first premium by the Slate Society in 1855, 
as the best horse of all work. At the last State Fair he was awarded a 
diploma as first premium in the list open to the world to compete. 
When 3 years old he trotted for a premium in Addison County, Vermont, winning 


with ease in 3-10. 


In Augus‘, 1856, he won a premium of $100 on the Coldwater trotting course, 
making the third mile in 2.53, when very fat and out of cundition. 
He trotted last summer without pieparation, and during his season in 2.47. 





PEDIGREE. 
Green Monntoin Blackhawk 


Will be seven years old in July, is a beautiful dark chesnut, sixteen hands high, and weighs over 1100 pounds; he was bred in Ad- 
dison coun y, Vermont, and siryd by S e:man Black Hawk. who tiotted at the National Showin Boston in the fall of 55, in 2.35); be 
by Hiil’s Biack Hawk, who was by ~herman Mo:gan; he by the original or Justin Morgan, by True Rriten; he by Morton rave'er, 


(imported) ; h- by the celebrated O’Kell y or English Eclipse ; he ty King Hervd; by Blank; by Old Cade. 


King Hercd was by Tar- 


tar, his dam Cypron, by Kleze, a son of the great Flying Childers; Black was by Godolphin Arabian; Justin Morgau’s Cam was by 


Diamond ; he by the ‘‘nurch hor e; be by imported Wil .air. 
grandam troll y Wiidair—she was a fast tro:ter 


Tbe dam of Bisck Hawk was a large biack mare from Leity by Wildair ; 
The dam of Sberman Morgan was imrorted and a fast trotter ; Sherman Black 


Hawk's dam was by Mess nger, |.eoridas and Bellfounier. The dam of Green Mountaig Black Hawk wes got by Gifford Morgan; he 
by Barbank, who was the original or Justin Morgan. Grandam was Morgan mare su pos: d to be by Sheraian Morgan. 

It wi.l be seen by the above pd ree. that Gk EEN MOUNTAIN BLACK siAW> possesses the or gi:.al Morgan clood in such purity 
as is seldom found at the present dav,a d descended through two of h‘s best sons, Sherman and Burbank. 

He cow bine? size, style, beau‘y, +p: ed and action in perfection, very rarely fuund in one horse; among his ancestors are nambered 


the best trotting stallious ever known. 


Asa sto kgetier he has more than met the expectations of his warmest admirers. Specimens of which it will give me pleasure to 


show at any tiwe. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN BUACE HAWw kHz 


Will be kept on my farm in COLDWATER, during the present season, except the month of July, during 
which month he will be kept at the city of GRAND RAPIDS. 


TERMS:—$20 FOR THE SEASON, AND $25 TO INSURE A COLT. 


Mares from a distance will be provided with good care and pasturage. 


Coldwater, Murch, 1857. 


Fr. V. SM: TH. 
my. ot 











FH DOWHER- senate abe NE 





WILLIS’S STUMP EXTRACTOR. 


HIS powerful implement has during the present 
spring pulled out 


Twenty-three Stumps in one hour and fifteen minutes, 
125 stumps in eight hours ! ! ! 

This machine rot only pulls cut the stumps, butc!ears the land o 

them, and fits it fort.e p'ow as socn us the standing timber 1s cut 

down. 

For the right to use or manufacture these machi: es in all the 
territory of tle Sta-e of Michigan unsold by D. Blackmar, tie own. 
er of the patent for Michigan, a; ply to 
R. F. JOHNSTONF, 

ASA R, PACKARD, 
at the Office of the Michigan Farme-, 
13. Jeffesson Avenue Detroit. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS WANTED. 


ANTED an honest, i- dustiicus man in each section of the 
State, to travel and take orders from samples for MC’ALLIS- 
TER’S HOM@OP 1H C REMEDIES. 

A liberal Salary and a fa'r commission will be paid. Apply to, 
or Address (with return postage ) 
DR.J.S McALLISTER, 

Jersey Cty, N, J 








SPLENDID FARM 


FOR SAGIE or TO RENT! 
NEAR MACKINAGC, 


HF subscriber ! ereby offers for sale or to rent his farm cons’sting 
of 714 acres, situa ed about 12 miles from Mackinaw Three 

hundred acres ef this land is prairie or meaow, growing large crops 
of blue gra-s an! T:mothy, suita le for hay. Brsides ths there are 
from 50 to 100 acres t::at has been or is now undertle plow. Ifthe 
purchaser cho we hecan have a lirga stock of cattle, in:plements, 
and all the material necessarv t» make the land pr fitable For 
particulars, apply to J. J. Kuhn, corner Monrce ave. and Farmer 
st., Detroit. A, 0. J. PIRET. 

P. §.—This farm also 1 ossesses a fine fishery, and can be appreach- 
ed by vessels of iarge size ~t several places. Mackinaw affurds one 
of the best mirkets in Michigan for all furm produce. The climate 
is uild. The farm sellaxta bargain, on reascnable terme of pay- 
meat. 
This farm an sttock, will be sold at the very low price of $4,000 if 
applied for befo-e the fir tof June. Tris is a 


GREAT BARGAIN. 


The fis!.ing station: alone are worth hal: the price asked. 
For fu ther information aj ply to 
R. ¥. JOHNSTONE, 
apr 3t Editor of the Mich, Farmer. 


THE EYES! THE EYES!! 
DR. H. BIGELOW, OCULIST, 


(Office Room No. 9 Sheldon Blosk opposite the Pening ilar Bank, 
Jefferson ave., Detroi , Mich. 

Feep*ctfully announces to the public generally that he is now 
enga;ed in t:exting the vari us disea-es of the Eye, with much 
success. Many Certificates and recowmend:iions mght bere be 
given, bu! such things are +o common at this day, that it is 
deem: sufficient merely to say to those afflicted, come and SEE, 
His treatment is the same as ti.at practi.ed by the late Dr. Geor,© 
Bige.ow. May, Silyr. 



































